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COURT OPENS DOOR 
TO FURTHER ACTION 
IN WISCONSIN S&L SUIT 


see page 4 





Sa-a-y! Time to take Time out 
for 


Season’s Greetings! 


Time flits on for busy bankers, we know, especially 





during the year-end rush amid the hub-bub of holiday 
preparations. But, here’s for taking time out . . . For 
you to read this message . . . For us to wish you and 


yours a Merry Christmas and a Prosperous New Year. 


“YOUR BANKER’S BANK” ... across the river from St. Louis 
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NIB THE NATIONAL STOCK YARDS NATIONAL BANK 


OF NATIONAL CITY 


NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILL. 
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ASSOCIATION 


This month’s cover has a dual role. One purpose is 
to call your attention to the story on page 27, 
which reveals that 1960 was a record year for ac- 
cumulations by Christmas Club a Corporation 
members. But we couldn’t resist phrasing and 
HOWARD BELL decorating the announcement in such a way that 
cio we it would also convey to our readers a message in 
on MPO NAG keeping with the spirit of the season. This being 

our purpose, we say again, “The Merriest Christ- 
mas to you and yours.” 
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VOICE OF AMERICA’S INDEPENDENT BANKERS 








by DON E. WARRICK 


Let us take a look down the road of time to what may 
ultimately happen to commerial banking as a result 
of the groundwork which is being laid and trends which 
are being formed. 

In some states we have state-wide branch banking. 

Other states have group banking by holding com- 
panies. 

In other states we have limited forms of branch 
banking. 

Some states have only independent unit banking. 

And in other states we have independent unit banking, 
theoretically, but practically we have branch banking 
which is called by the more tender term “banking with 
facilities.” 

In New York State recently the New York Legislature 
expanded the trade area branch banking privileges. Here- 
tofore the commercial banks in New York State could 
have branches within the nine respective banking dis- 
tricts. The new law widens the New York City District 
to include Nassau and Westchester Counties. Mutual 
savings banks in New York State operate under a separate 
section of the law. Formerly restricted in branching to 
the county of the head office, the mutual savings banks 
under the new law may have additional branches in a 
wider area. In particular, New York City mutual savings 
banks are permitted to operate one office of the total 
allotted in Nassau or Westchester Counties. 


Further Spread Foreseen 


Students of banking are predicting that branch bank- 
ing is going to spread more and more. 

These students of banking are predicting that states 
which do not have branch banking will ultimately have 
branch banking in some form. 

And these same students of banking are predicting 
that states which have limited branch banking will ex- 
pand and expand these branch bank privileges. 

The American Banker daily newspaper carried a front 
page story on June 3, 1960 which said “Interstate 
Branch Banking Seen Inevitable by Mrs. Hoffmann— 
A. P. Giannini’s Daughter Forecasts Public Demand.” 
And continuing, Boston dateline—“ ‘Inter-state branch 
banking is coming to the United States. I won’t see it, 
perhaps, but younger bankers will. 





Reprinted from the HOOSIER BANKER, of which 
Mr. Warrick is editor and publisher. He is also 
executive manager of the Indiana Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 
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The Seeds of 


Destruction 


is the groundwork 
being laid for 

the demise of 
commercial banking? 


“It will come because the American people will de- 
mand it,’ Mrs. Claire Giannini Hoffmann, director, Bank 
of America, NT&SA, San Francisco, said here yesterday.” 

Take Indiana, for instance. Since 1931 Indiana has had 
branch banking confined to county limits. Now there is 
some quiet talk here and there that the county bound- 
aries be broken down and that branch banking privileges 
be extended 25 miles. Other bankers are suggesting 
that the extension go out 50 miles. Other bankers point 
out that once the county boundaries are broken, it is 
just a question of time, as each sycceeding legislature 
extends the county boundaries, on we have state-wide 
branch banking in Indiana. - 

And these same students of banking predict that the 
time will come when there will be only about 25 banks 
or less in Indiana. We read in the paper continually about 
more and more bank mergers. 

When the bars are thrown down and the county 
boundaries are broken, the smaller banks cannot with- 
stand the onslaught of the pressure brought by the 
larger banks in the fabulous prices which the larger 
banks offer as the purchasing price for the stock of the 
smaller banks. 


Excuses—Not Reasons 


There are a lot of reasons, so-called, given for mergers. 
But in most instances, the reasons are really excuses 
rather than reasons. 

It is our personal opinion that most bank mergers 
are consummated for the following reasons, and their 
importance is listed in the order of the real reason for 
the merger: 

1. To increase the size of the bank through a merger. 

2. To make it convenient for some stockholders to 
make some easy money. 

3. To take care more adequately of increased financial 
needs of a community by increasing the loan limit. 

4. To improve the management of the bank. 
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5. To improve the efficiency of the bank and to pro- 
mote economies in the operation of the bank. 

Now the truth of the matter is that the importance of 
these reasons should be listed just in the reverse order 
and the people promoting these mergers usually list these 
reasons in the reverse but that is not the actual truth. 

There are many bankers and other people who are 
saying that there have been too many bank mergers, buy- 
outs and sell-outs in New York City, in California, in 
Indianapolis; and we note that the trend of bank mergers 
is starting in other large cities. 


People Afraid 


We believe there are some real honest-to-goodness 
actual benefits in some bank mergers and some bank 
mergers are needed. 

But people are afraid of too much financial power 
being concentrated in too few institutions and individ- 
uals. 

There is a trend going on in this country today which 
is worrying many people. Big business is continually 
buying up small, healthy businesses throughout the 
country. 

Many people are wondering if American business is 
finally going to be controlled by cartels and most small 
business will be eliminated. 

There are three things that the American people basic- 
ally fear; namely, big government, big business, big 
labor unions; and people are afraid of financial power 
being concentrated in monopolies or in the hands of too 
few individuals. 

We believe in limited branch banking such as county 
limits as we have in Indiana. 

We believe there are many instances where a county- 
seat bank buys up an outlying bank in the county and we 
honestly believe that the county-seat bank does a better 
job for the community where they bought the bank and 
formed it into a branch than the independent bank was 
doing for the same community. 


Local Control 


Where a small bank has reached its limit of growth 
and the potential for growth is so limited that the bank 
cannot afford to pay for competent personnel, the com- 
munity is better served by the bank being purchased by 
a county-seat bank and converted into a branch. In many 
instances the county-seat bank can set up much more 
efficient banking personnel and better serve the commu- 
nity with banking services than the small bank was able 
to do itself. We still regard this as locally owned and 
locally managed financial institutions. It is not symbol- 
ical of absentee ownership in some far-away city. 

But we are not convinced that Indianapolis can do a 
better job in, for example, Anderson, Columbus, Con- 
nersville, Evansville, Fort Wayne, Greencastle, Lafayette, 
Marion, Martinsville, Muncie, New Albany, Richmond, 
Seymour, South Bend, Terre Haute or Lake County than 
those present banks are doing for those communities. 

Neither do we believe that New York banks and Chi- 
cago banks can do a better job in Indianapolis than 
Indianapolis banks can do for the Indianapolis com- 
munity and the state of Indiana. 

So where is this all going to lead and to end? 

Regardless of what we believe, it looks like the trend 
is for more bank mergers and the extension of branch 
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banking and possible statewide banking in most of the 
states. 


Predictions 


When statewide branch banking comes to Indiana, and 
to many other states, we would like to make some 
predictions: 

1. That the federal law will be amended so that 
mutual savings banks and savings and loan associations 
will be paying their fair share of federal income taxes. 

2. That state laws will be amended so that mutual 
saving banks will be permitted to have checking accounts 
and make all types of loans including commercial loans 
and instalment loans (that is, providing mutual savings 
banks are paying their fair share of federal income 
taxes). 

3. That state laws will be amended so that savings and 
loan associations will be permitted to have checking ac- 
counts and make all types of loans including commercial 
loans and instalment loans (providing they are paying 
their fair share of federal income taxes). 

4. That the Indiana statute will be amended _per- 
mitting the organization of mutual savings banks: in 
Indiana. The Indiana law now prohibits the organiza- 
tion of any more mutual savings banks. (This predic- 
tion is based upon the premise that mutual savings banks 
will be paying their fair share of federal income taxes). 

5. That state laws will be amended so that many 
savings and loan associations will convert into mutual 
savings banks. 

6. That many, many communities in the state of In- 
diana will organize their own mutual savings bank or 
their own mutual savings and loan association with 
prominent local businessmen and individuals as trustees 
of these institutions. This will be the only means of local 
business people and local individuals having home- 
owned and locally managed financial institutions for the 
benefit of their local community. 

7. That the large commercial banks with branches 
spread everywhere will finance large commercial busi- 
ness enterprises but that the local mutual financial in- 
stitutions will finance the local business needs, con- 
sumer credit and home mortgages. 


What Will Happen? 


When, as, and if statewide branch banking should 
come to pass, the political power which organized bank- 
ing now enjoys (because of the political potency of 
smaller banks spread out in communities everywhere by 
the thousands) will be transferred to the new com- 
munity-based financial institution which, in all proba- 
bility, will be mutual institutions. The few corporate 
banking giants will be as publicly unpopular and as 
politically vulnerable as other corporate monsters are 
today. 

We believe this is a real possibility of the events as 
outlined above, coming to pass one of these days. We 
believe that many of us will not be here to see it but 
a lot of the younger folks presently living will see these 
very things come about. 


And when these above events transpire, what 
will then happen to commercial banks and their 
branches? END 
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In Wisconsin: 


Federal Judge Rules WBA Has 
Authority To Maintain S&L Suit 


A Federal District Court judge has 
ruled that the Wisconsin Bankers As- 
sociation and five of its members 
have proper standing to sue the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board on 
grounds that certain of its regula- 
tions are illegal. 

But Judge Edward A. Tamm also 
held that the regulations challenged 
by the WBA are legal and valid and 
within the authority of the Board. 

The WBA, in alliance with the 
Florida Bankers Association, may now 
take to the U.S. Court of Appeals its 
challenge that Federal regulations 
since 1949 have placed Federal sav- 
ings and loan associations operating 
in Wisconsin in the banking business. 

The defendants in the case, con- 


sisting of the FHLBB and its mem- 
bers, had challenged the authority of 
the WBA to maintain suit against a 
Federal instrumentality that did not 
have jurisdiction over the plaintiffs. 


Appeal Probable 


Judge Tamm’s ruling means that 
while the plaintiffs have the authori- 
ty to maintain the suit, it is his opin- 
ion that the regulations in question 
are valid. 

Harvey W. Peters, counsel for the 
plaintiffs, said he will recommend 
that the case be appealed to the Unit- 
ed States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia. 

Specifically, the WBA and the five 
banks charged that under the 1949 








Distinctions Drawn by Court 


J udge Edward A. Tamm’s opinion on the Federal savings and loan as- 
sociation suit in Wisconsin carried some interesting comments on the 
differences between the status of a person having interest in an S & L 
and in a bank. 

“By placing funds in a savings account, the depositor contributes 
capital to the savings and loan association,” Judge Tamm said. “In 
exchange, he acquires a share interest in the capital of the association 
equivalent to the withdrawal value of his interest. 

“The legal relationship resulting from the creation of this interest is 
not, however, that of debtor and creditor. 

“At all times, the depositor’s sole claim against the association is as 
a shareholder having a claim in the withdrawal value of his interest 
at the time of his withdrawal. 

“It is obvious, then, that this relationship is legally distinct from 
that existing between a bank and its depositor in which the latter is to 
the amount of his deposit a creditor of the former. The 1949 regula- 
tions provide that the depositor in the federal savings and loan associa- 
tion acquires only an ownership or share interest in the association’s 
capital measured by the amount paid into his savings account plus any 
earnings thereafter credited to such account. 

“The distinction between the status of the savings and loan association 
depositor and the bank savings account depositor in the event of insol- 
vency of an institution is obvious.” 











regulations, the FHLBB is permitting 
Federal savings and loan associations 
to accept “deposits” in “savings ac- 
counts” in violation of Congressional 
mandate that the associations shall 
raise their capital only in the form 
of payments on shares. 


Two Issues 


At a pre-trial examination, parties 
to the suit agreed to submit to the 
court two fundamental issues which 
constitute the basis for the action: 

1. The legality of the regulations 
(and charter provisions) promulgat- 
ed and maintained by defendants as 
a board since on or about March 7, 
1949, 

2. The plaintiffs’ legal standing to 
sue upon the basis of the defendants 
stipulating for purpose of determin- 
ing this question that the business of 
banking may be conducted in Wis- 
consin by only such organizations, 
including plaintiffs, as are chartered 
to operate as banks, and upon the 
assumption for the purpose of deter- 
mining this question that the factual 
allegations of the complaint are true. 

Judge Tamm disposed of the first 
issue by ruling the regulations legal 
and valid, but at the same time point- 
ed out that “the question of whether 
the conduct of the federal savings and 
loan associations in accepting “de- 
posits’ in ‘savings accounts’ consti- 
tutes ‘engaging in banking business’ 
is not before the court for decision 
at this time.” 


Definitions 


In regard to the second issue, the 
Judge left the door open for further 
litigation. 

A relatively large portion of Judge 
Tamm’s lengthy opinion on the valid- 
ity of the regulations was given over 
to defining the differences between 
savings and loan and bank proce- 
dures. 
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The Court determined that while 
“deposits” are in fact being made 
to “savings accounts” in Federal 
S & L’s, such “deposit” procedure is 
valid because the “depositor” acquires 
a share interest in the capital of the 
association. This is contrary to the 
condition of a “depositor” in a com- 
mercial bank, where he is a creditor 
of the bank, according to the Court. 

Counsel for the plaintiff said that 
the Court does not explain how such 
determination “can be consistent 
with the law (Section 1464, Title 12 
United States Code), which, on the 
point of savings and loan procedure 
in raising capital, specifically states: 

“*', . no deposits shall be ac- 
cepted...” 

Judge Tamm said the Court “must 
look to actualities rather than termi- 
nologies in this situation.” 

He said the legal distinction be- 
tween the status of a depositor in a 
bank and a depositor in a Federal 
savings and loan association are well 


defined. 
Conflict 


“It is probable, as plaintiffs sug- 
gest, that many depositors in Fed- 
eral savings and loan associations do 
not recognize their legal status or the 
distinctions that exist between their 
savings accounts and a similar ac- 
count in a state or national bank,” 
Judge Tamm said. “This lack of un- 
derstanding, or lack of interest, has 
not, however, anything to do with the 
legality of the defendant’s regula- 
tions. There is nothing in the record 
to indicate that depositors in a fed- 
eral savings and loan association are 
being misled.” 

Attorney Peters said the distinction 
is drawn by the Court between a “de- 
posit” in a bank and a “deposit” in a 
Federal savings and loan association 
“in a manner that conflicts directly 
with the representations and adver- 
tisements of Federal savings and loan 
associations.” 

Judge Tamm backed up his ruling 
that the WBA and the five banks 
have proper legal standing to main- 
tain the suit by saying that their 
charter “represents a property right 
which they are entitled by law to 
protect.” 

“Collectively the plaintiffs by Fed- 
eral or state charters are empowered 
to conduct banking business in the 
state of Wisconsin. No other institu- 
tions are so empowered.” END 
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TRIPLE CEREMONIES and a chartered bus were required re- 
cently to launch three new projects of the Alexandria National 
Bank of Alexandria, Virginia. First, bank officials and members 
of the board of directors participated in ground-breaking cere- 
monies at the site of the bank’s new headquarters office build- 
ing. Then they moved by a bannered, chartered bus to break 
ground at the site of a new branch building. When this cere- 
mony had been completed, the group again boarded the bus 
and went to the Shirley Duke Shopping Center, where ground 
was broken for a branch office in that area. 








fe years have passed since the 


MICR printing specifications were 
wrapped up and approved. If we 
were to appraise our present posi- 
tion in one sentence, we would 
say that the problems of research 
were largely behind us while the 
problems of implementation were 
very much in front of us. Despite 
the progress that has been made, 
we actually are just now entering 
the initial stages of mechanized 
check handling. 


We think of research as being 
scientific, but as a matter of fact 
it is mostly trial and error. The 
scientific part deals with knowing 
what to try and how to interpret 
what we see. The remainder is 
nothing more than repetitious 
experimentation, and we have 
done plenty of that during the 
past two busy years. As a result, 
we have gained confidence with 
respect to measuring our abilities 
and defining our limitations. 


Generally speaking, we now know 





TRIAL AND ERROR 








that our workmanship will meas- 
ure up to the demands of the 
high-speed equipment that will 
process it. Also generally speak- 
ing, we know that there are 
times when it will not. As long 
as variables exist .. . and we rec- 
ognize that they exist in machines 
just as they do in printing . . . we 
will never get away from trial 
and error. 


We are convinced that MICR is a 
sound, workable system. We are 
also convinced that it will hit a 
few reefs before it sails into 
smooth waters. Based on what we 
know now, we think that as time 
goes on printing will continue to 
improve, machines will come into 
more perfect adjustment, the 
reject rate will drop, and the 
promised economies of the sys- 
tem will be realized. Nevertheless, 
the next two years are likely to 
be as full of trial and error as 
were the last two, and weall would 
be well advised if we kept braced 
for the impact. 














Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, NORWALK, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 
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Bomsewhere, in some celestial office, 
a Nebraska banker is probably look- 
ing down upon the earth, shaking his 
head disdainfully and banging out a 
torrent of words on a green-ribboned 
typewriter. 

His name is Emmett Rossiter, and 
although it has been more than nine 
years since his death at the age of 
63, the fruits of his crusading zeal 
are still being heaped daily upon the 
bankers of America. 

Even in heaven, it is difficult to 
picture him as idly enjoying the 
pleasures of paradise, especially with 
so many people in the world ob- 
viously headed for The Other Place. 

For to Emmett Rossiter, a country 
banker with an amazing assortment 
of talents, a limitless energy and a 
non-conformist bent, life was most 
glorious when there was a cause to 
fight for and giants to be felled. 

A medium-built Irishman with the 
, face of a leprechaun, he stood as a 
rock on the Nebraska prairie, chal- 
lenging all who abused the underdog. 

His favorite quotation was by C. F. 
Kettering: 
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OUT OF STEP 


raog: 


BY BILL McDONALD 


“The man who has the greatest 
foresight is the man who is out of 
step at the present time.” 


Uncanny Ability 


By being “out of step,” Emmett 
Rossiter left the world a better place 
to live, particularly for the independ- 
ent bankers of America. He spent 
thousands of dollars of his own 
money and countless hours in their 
interests. 

Those who opposed such interests 
learned to fear him, for he had the 
uncanny ability to rally the small 
bankers to his side and send them 
into battle. 

This he did by turning his Bank 
of Hartington office into a one-man 
information center, collecting facts 
and distributing them to bankers 
throughout the nation. 

He was not always properly recog- 
nized for his deeds. 

One of the most trenchant battles 
that he spearheaded, which centered 
around the establishment of an equit- 
able reserve system for bad debts, 
has so far meant nearly $2 billion 





} 


“THE MAN 


THE GREATEST f 


THE MAN V 


in reserves for bad debts in Ameri- 
can banks. Emmett Rossiter never 
received wide recognition for having 
led this fight, and others usurped the 
credit that was due him. 

But being shortchanged on recog- 
nition was of light concern to Em- 
mett Rossiter. He was much too busy 
to worry about such things. After 
all, the world needed saving, and he 
was a man who could not be com- 
placent. 

This was not because he envisioned 
himself as a knight in shining armor. 
Crusading was simply a part of his 
nature. The good he accomplished 
was the result of his just being him- 
self. 

Who was Emmett Rossiter—him- 
self? 


Many Facets 


First and foremost, he was an in- 
dependent country banker from 
Hartington, Nebraska—founder and 
president of the Bank of Hartington 
in a community of about 1,660 popu- 
lation. 

“He never wanted to be anything 
else,” said his son, Vincent Rossiter, 
who is now president of the bank. 
“But he felt that he was just as good 
as any of the big bankers. His life 
proves this.” 

Most bankers will remember him 
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T FORESIGHT IS 


VY WHO IS 


AT THE PRESENT TIME” 


as the sparetime publisher, writer 
and editor of an opinion “news- 
paper” that was printed in green ink 
mixed with vitriol. 

Others will remember him for his 
long fight against the Production 
Credit Associations and his battle for 
bad debt reserves. 

Still other bankers will remember 
him as a friend and confidant. After 
his death, his family found current 
correspondence on his desk from 23 
states, most of it letters from bankers 
seeking advice. 


Tireless Worker 


His capacity for work was almost 
superhuman. 

He would rise at 6 a.m., and was 
usually at the bank by 7 or 7:30 a.m. 
Although he seldom worked even- 
ings, he would often jump out of 
bed in the middle of the night to 
make notes on an idea that had sud- 
denly jelled, eager to get it on 
paper before the first fire of inspira- 
tion had died. 

Ben DuBois, secretary of the In- 
dependent Bankers Association, made 
a number of trips to Washington, 
D. C., with Emmett Rossiter. 

“Frequently,” Mr. DuBois said, “I 
would awaken in our hotel room 
early in the morning to see Emmett 
pounding away on his portable type- 
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writer, which he always carried with 
him.” 

Emmett Rossiter worked seven 
days a week. 

“He had to,” said another son, 
Lawrence, who operates an insurance 
business in Hartington and is a mem- 
ber of the bank’s board of directors. 

“Just getting the paper out was 
almost a full-time job. But he en- 
joyed his work so much that he was 
not conscious of the fact that he was 
working so hard.” 

His family explained that he never 
did take a real vacation. At most, 
his vacations lasted only two or three 
days. 

“It has occurred to us that Dad 
made two fortunes in his lifetime 
and never had time to enjoy either 
one of them,” said Vincent. “He lost 
the first one and died before he 
could retire and enjoy the second.” 

A look through Emmett Rossiter’s 
correspondence files is enough to in- 
dicate the tremendous energies he 
possessed. He turned out rivers of 
words in the form of letters, bulle- 
tins and material for his newspaper, 
mostly typed or printed in green ink. 
He did all his own typing (he had 
taught himself the touch system) and 
employed a stenographer only to 
help him with mimeographing and 
mailing papers. He never dictated. 





He used green ink, says Lawrence 
Rossiter, simply as a manifestation 
of his Irish heritage, of which he 


was always conscious. 


Read Constantly 


As with most deep-thinking men, 
he was a prodigious reader. 

“He read at every meal,” Lawrence 
recalls. “He always kept a pile of 
reading material next to his bed.” 

Vincent said that after his father’s 
death, the family tried to save every- 
thing of a personal nature that per- 
tained to his Dad. 

“We hauled four tons of printed 
matter out of the basement storage 
room at the bank,” he said. 

Seven filing drawers were re- 
quired to house just the material 
that was stacked about his office, 
unfiled. 

The files marked “Rossiter” in the 
offices of the Independent Bankers 
Association at Sauk Centre, Minne- 
sota, are another indication of the 
amazing volume of work that he 
turned out. This correspondence, 
alone, which covered an eight-year 
span, fills a fat file. 


Interest in Law 


Emmett Rossiter was also a well- 
versed student of law. He owned a 
complete law library which he pur- 
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BANK OF HARTINGTON—founded by Emmett Rossiter in 
April of 1934 by transferring to Hartington the charter of 
the State Bank of Decatur, Nebraska. Through his personal 
legal knowledge, Emmett Rossiter was able to save the Decatur 
bank when depression conditions nearly caused its closure. 
This made the Bank of Hartington possible. 





chased in 1928 from the estate of 
his former employer, Attorney Harry 
L. Keefe, who had died the year be- 
fore. 

He had worked for Mr. Keefe 
while still in his teens. His interest 
in law started during that employ- 
ment and its value to him during 
his crusades is obvious. 

Emmett Rossiter’s formal educa- 
tion concluded when he finished high 
school. 


Community Leader 


“In spite of his many interests,” 
Vincent said, “Dad never took his 
finger off the pulse of the bank or 
the community.” 

He was the prime mover in organ- 
izing the Hartington Chamber of 
Commerce, and set it up to operate 
on an annual budget of $5,000. The 
Chamber has operated on that basis 
ever since. 

In 1943, he established the first 
rural Blue Cross group in the United 
States, operating it as a service and 
realizing no revenue from it except 
in terms of the good will that it 
created for the bank. 

“The thing about Dad heard most 
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often in Hartington is that when peo- 
ple went to see him, they would al- 
ways get a hearing,” said Lawrence, 
“and that he would always give them 
a lift—they would come away feeling 
better.” 

One farmer with a large number 
of children came to see him one day 
during the depths of the depression 
and applied for a $100 loan. 

“In the course of the conversa- 
tion,” said Lawrence Rossiter, “Dad 
discovered that the man’s children 
had no shoes. Dad forced the farmer 
to borrow enough extra money to 
buy the shoes, although that part of 
the loan was made on faith alone.” 

Politically, Emmett Rossiter was 
what Vincent calls a “staunch Dem- 
ocrat,” although his personal polici- 
cal philosophy stemmed from his own 
practical experience. 

“Dad believed that the little man 
should be taken care of first,” said 
Vincent. “He felt that if the little 
man is taken care of, the big man 
will be able to take care of himself.” 

Lawrence said he felt that his 
Dad sided with the underdog be- 
cause he felt that he, too, was an 
underdog. 


“It was part of his Irish nature,” 
Lawrence said. 

There are, perhaps, a dozen busi- 
nesses operating in Hartington today 
that received their starting capital 
from the Bank of Hartington—a 
financial practice that is generally 
considered foolhardy for bankers. 

“He would always lend money to 
those who needed it to finance their 
college educations,” Lawrence said. 


Greatest Asset 


Emmett Rossiter considered his 
greatest asset, however, to be his 
family, which included seven chil- 
dren—two boys and five girls. A 
visit with the Rossiters at Hartington 
bears this out. They tenderly revere 
his memory, and can recall enough 
stories about him to fill several fas- 
cinating volumes. 

And although he was generally un- 
ruffled by the conformist pressures 
of society, one of the family’s favor- 
ite stories about him revealed a cer- 
tain amount of self-consciousness. 

“He had always wanted a Lincoln 
car,” Vincent said. “Finally, he 
reached a point where he felt he 
could afford to buy one. He pur- 
chased a used Lincoln, for a very 
nominal price, but after he had it, 
he wouldn’t drive it.” 

Apparently, Vincent said, he was 
afraid of appearing ostentatious. 
The car spent most of its time in 
the garage. An anonymous letter was 
once received by Emmett Rossiter 
asking him why he never took his 
car out of the garage. 

After some of his children moved 
away from Hartington, he turned out 
mountains of correspondence to 
them. He was also vitally interested 
in his nieces and nephews, and 
helped them to worry out their prob- 
lems. 

Inauspicious Start 


For a man whose thinking 
stretched far beyond the Nebraska 
prairie, Emmett Rossiter’s start in 
life might seem rather inauspicious. 

He lived all of his life in north- 
eastern Nebraska, where the corn 
belt begins to blend into cow coun- 
try, and he perhaps inherited the 
best attributes of both regions. His 
character combined the sturdy in- 
dustriousness of the Midwest with a 
frontiersman’s thirst for new hori- 
zons. 

Even from the beginning, Emmett 
Rossiter seemed to enjoy the chal- 
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lenge of being plunged into adversity. 
He was born at Bancroft, Nebraska, 
on January 15, 1888—just three 
days after the Great Blizzard of 1888. 

The ability to withstand such ad- 
versity was apparently in his blood. 
When his grandson, Michael Rossi- 
ter, was in the army in Germany 
in 1956, he took a Christmas leave 
to Ireland to seek out the Rossiter 
family origins. 

He discovered that a castle built 
by the Rossiter family in about the 
year 1100 was one of two principal 
buildings of its era still in good 
repair. 

Michael Rossiter also discovered 
that his grandfather’s name, “Em- 
mett,” sprang from an episode in the 
history of the fighting Irish Rossiters. 

A man by the name of Robert 
Emmett was leader of an insurrection 
against the British in the 18th cen- 
tury. One of his chief lieutenants was 
a man named Walter Rossiter. 

When the insurrection was put 
down, the entire Emmett family was 
banned from Ireland, and the lieu- 
tenant, Walter Rossiter, prudently 
decided that he, too, had better leave. 

Walter Rossiter, historical docu- 
ments in Ireland show, moved to the 
United States and “settled in the 
Middle West.” 

Emmett Rossiter’s father, John 
Rossiter, came from Wisconsin. It is 
thus conjectured that John was Wal- 
ter Rossiter’s son, and that John 
chose the name “Emmett” for his off- 
spring because of the family’s his- 
torical association with Robert Em- 
mett. 

So, Emmett Rossiter, who came 
into the world on the heels of a 
howling blizzard, possessed a_heri- 
tage that reflected his own fighting 
character. 


Early Years 


He was graduated from high 
school at Bancroft and his first job 
was teaching school at nearby Macy, 
Nebraska, which at the time was a 
thriving reservation town. 

He also worked for a short period 
as a butcher in the Maryott General 
Store in Macy. 

Shortly after the town of Walt- 
hill, Nebraska, was founded in 1906, 
he went to work in the law office of 
Harry L. Keefe. He worked there for 
several years, picking up his initial 
knowledge of law. 

Subsequently, he and his brother, 
J. B. Rossiter, formed a real estate 
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business in Walthill. 

On October 30, 1910, he married 
June Elizabeth Hitchcock, whom he 
had met while she was teaching 
school in Walthill. Mrs. Rossiter, 
who is in excellent health, lives in 
a new brick ranch style home in 
Hartington. 


Enters Banking 


Emmett Rossiter first entered bank- 
ing in 1915, when he and his brother 
organized the Winnebago State Bank 
at Winnebago, Nebraska. Emmett 
then moved to Winnebago and his 
brother continued to operate the real 
estate firm at Walthill. 

Then, in 1917, they founded the 
State Bank of Decatur at Decatur, 
Nebraska. This bank later became 
the Bank of Hartington. 

Emmett Rossiter sold his interest 
in the Winnebago bank in 1921, but 
the family continued to live in Win- 
nebago until 1928, when they re- 
turned to Walthill. 

Then the depression struck. 

When a bank in the tiny town of 
Rosalie, Nebraska, failed, Emmett 
Rossiter was asked to start a bank 


there, which he did. Shortly after- 














Most Upper Midwest Banks Carry 


ward, he bought some stock in the 
First National Bank of Walthill. 

This put him in the curious posi- 
tion of operating three banks in 
towns within a few miles of each 
other. 

As the depression deepened, the 
Rosalie bank was merged with the 
First National Bank of Walthill. 

The Decatur bank was also in 
trouble. Deposits were down to 
$8,000. 


Saves Bank 


Then one of the correspondent 
banks in Sioux City failed, which 
held deposits of $30,000 that be- 
longed to the State Bank of Decatur. 

An involved legal situation grew 
out of the matter that threatened to 
destroy the Decatur bank. Emmett, 
having no money to hire attorneys, 
worked nights and weekends for 
more than a year drawing his own 
legal briefs. 

He was able to save the Decatur 
bank from failure and was then in 
a position to consider moving the 
charter to a better location. 

Lawrence Rossiter said he really 
feels this was the high point of his 





St. Paul’s Bankers Blanket Bond 


Here’s why: Modern banking requires modern bonding 
service. That’s why most Upper Midwest banks bond with 
St. Paul. St. Paul’s Bankers Blanket Bond Form 24 with 
extended coverages not only guarantees standard protection, 
but offers many up-to-date, optional coverages, too. For 
more information, call your nearest St. Paul Agent. 


For more information 
call your 
St. Paul Agent 
today 





HOME OFFICE 
385 Washington St, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
CA 4-3737 
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MERRY 
CHRISTMAS 


HARRY MERTZ, La Salle Vice Presi- 
dent and Auditor, sends you Season’s 





oe: 
DEEP GRATITUDE was expressed to Emmett Rossiter by the 
Nebraska Bankers Association in the form of a plaque, which 
is shown here with Lawrence Rossiter (left) and Vincent 
Rossiter. It reads: “To Emmett W. Rossiter for gallant leader- 
ship and conspicuous personal achievement in defense of 
American banking against the attacks of organized bureaucracy 
in the latter’s efforts to establish socialized credit in the United 
States. Nebraska Bankers Association announces this citation 
for outstanding service presented by Nebraska Bankers Associa- 
tion in convention assembled at Lincoln, Nebraska, the twelfth 





Greetings. Harry's greatest talent is 
putting his finger on where banking 
systems can be modernized to make 
them more efficient. For now he just 
wishes all our banking friends a happy 
1961. In case we didn't tell you, Harry’s 
at La Salle National Bank, 135 So. La 
Salle St., Chicago 90, IIIl., STate 2-5200. 
Member FDIC. Complete Trust Serv- 
ices, of course, 
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day of October, nineteen hundred and forty three.” 





father’s life, since the saving of the 
Decatur bank made all that followed 
possible. 


Seeks Location 


So Emmett began to look around 
for another location, finally settling 
on Hartington, a community of 1,600 
population in which three other 
banks had failed. 

He met with the business people 
of Hartington in the hope of selling 
about $10,000 worth of stock in the 
community for the new bank. 

He was able to get a subscription 
of no more than one share from any 
one man, and his total subscription 
amounted to only $1,000. 

Townspeople, previously burned by 
bank failures, were reluctant to 
invest. 

But with typical Rossiter savoir- 
faire, he decided to sell no stock 
and retain the entire investment for 
himself, 

Since no new bank charters were 


being issued at the time, the Bank 
of Hartington was founded by trans- 
ferring the charter of the Decatur 
bank to Hartington. Emmett sold his 
interest in the Walthill bank to 
finance the move. 

In April of 1934, the Bank of 
Hartington got off to a shaky start. 
It opened with $25,000 in capital 
and a paid-in surplus of $1,500— 
a very small margin to absorb losses 
in those perilous times. 

Three employes were hired, in- 
cluding his son, Lawrence, but Em- 
mett drew no salary for the first 
year or so. 


Strange Twist 


The salary situation had a rather 
strange twist to it as far as Lawrence 
Rossiter is concerned. 

“A year or two ago,” Lawrence 
said, “I was reminiscing about the 
fact that my father lived with no 
apparent income during the period 
that the bank was getting started. 
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THE ROSSITER FAMILY sat for this picture in 1942. From 
left, back row, are Constance (Mrs. John E. Livingston of 
Arlington, Virginia); Vincent (now president of the Bank of 
Hartington ); Lawrence (who operates an insurance business 
in Hartington and is a bank director) and June (Mrs. John 
R. Stockwell of Hartington ). Seated, from left, are Mary (Mrs. 
Hubert J. Gengler of San Diego, California); Mr. and Mrs. 
Emmett W. Rossiter and Anne (Mrs. William Millea of Omaha, 
Nebraska ). In the foreground is Joan (Mrs. Howard K. Burney 


of Hartington ). 





“T discussed this with Edgar Hoar, 
who is now vice president of the 
bank and who had worked for my 
father since 1919, He remarked that 
this was no new experience, for my 
father had drawn no salary from the 
State Bank of Decatur from the day 
it was founded in 1917. This state- 
ment left me absolutely speechless.” 

Lawrence started in the bank at a 
salary of $75 a month, and was told 
by his father that no banker could 
hope to live on the salary a bank 
could pay. 

“He told me a banker was expected 
to make his living on outside busi- 
ness,” said Lawrence, “specifically, 
insurance and real estate. Under the 
conditions that existed at that time, 
it seemed to me very logical.” 

Things could hardly have been 
worse the year the bank opened. 
Corn, the principal crop of the area, 
was at a low price of 10 to 20 cents 
a bushel. However, there was a com- 
plete crop failure that year and as a 
result, the price of corn rose to $1 
a bushel the following year. 

Lawrence said he can remember 
this so vividly because a loan that 
had defaulted at the bank in 1934 
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had as its principal security 5,000 
bushels of corn. 

“When the price went up as a re- 
sult of the 1934 crop failure,” 
Lawrence said, “the man was able to 
pay off the loan. This enabled my 
father to get through the year 1935.” 

The next year, in 1936, corn 
dropped to about 25 cents a bushel 
and there was another crop failure. 

But the bank again weathered 
through, and today it is a well-capi- 
talized country bank with total re- 


sources of over $3,300,000. 
Important Fights 


From the standpoint of American 
bankers, Emmett Rossiter’s two most 
important fights centered around the 
Production Credit Associations and 
the securing of reserves for bad 
debts before taxes. 

They were certainly the most 
widely-publicized of his crusades. 

“Dad wasn’t a typical do-gooder,” 
said Vincent Rossiter. “He had many 
interests. But his main objective was 
to go off on matters that others 
thought impossible.” 

The PCA and bad debts reserves 
fights were waged by Emmett Ros- 





MERRY 
CHRISTMAS! 


RON FAIRS, LaSalle Vice President, 
sends you Season’s Greetings. Ron’s 
experience in helping correspondent 
banks with their investments 

is worth talking about, 
but not in a Christmas 
ad. He simply hopes 
that 1961 will yield you 
a full measure of 
growth and happiness 
...on behalf of himself, 
and La Salle 
National Bank, 

135 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago 90, Ill., 

STate 2-5200. 
Member FDIC. 
Complete Trust 
Services. 




















MAX ROY, La Salle Assistant Vice 
President, sends you Season’s Greet- 
ings. Max knows lowa and lowa farming 
... that's why his ad is a bit “corny.” 
You'll continue to see a lot of Max be- 
cause he lives in lowa City, right nearby. 
Of course, his headquarters is La Salle 
National Bank, 135 S. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago 90, Ill., STate 2-5200. Member FDIC. 
Complete Trust Services. 
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siter against the most staggering 
odds. 

In both cases, he was defending 
the interests of the country bankers 
against those of the giant financial 
institutions back East. 

His bad debt reserves fight ended 
in victory. And while his ultimate 
goal was not achieved in the PCA 
battle, he accomplished his initial 
purpose—to awaken bankers to the 
danger of the PCA’s. 

The opinion newspaper which he 
published actually was started as a 
weapon to fight the PCA’s, which 
enjoyed a government subsidy that 
permitted them to loan money at 
interest rates far below those of the 
going rate of banks. 

The struggle lasted from 1937 to 
1943, and Emmett Rossiter waged 
part of the war at great personal 
expense. 


Fighting Big Money 

“Dad discovered that the PCA’s 
were an outlet for the big Eastern 
banks,” said Vincent Rossiter. “When 
the PCA’s needed money, they 
would raise it by selling debentures 
to the big banks. Thus, the PCA’s 
were a veritable branch bank for 
the big eastern banks.” 

This meant that Emmett Rossiter 
was fighting against powerful money 
forces. But he had some _ reserve 
strength of his own—the small 
bankers of the country. If he couldn’t 
match the money influence of the 
big banks, he would fight them 
with numbers. And he did. 

He united the small bankers, and 
they succeeded in passing a resolu- 
tion at the 1943 ABA convention 
pledging the officials to seek and sup- 
port a congressional investigation of 
the PCA’s. 

Although the fight was never car- 
ried through to a definite conclusion, 
it was evident that Emmett Rossiter 
had fought a battle that made the 
Biblical David and Goliath contest 
look like a tiddly-winks match. 


Loss Reserves 


Perhaps the most far-reaching of 
his crusades in the interest of small 
bankers was the successful establish- 
ment of reserves for losses on bad 
debts out of income before taxes. 

In effect, the measure established 
a method whereby banks could make 
adequate provision for future losses 
during periods of prosperity so as to 





safeguard their capital from impair- 
ment during periods of crises. 

The battle began in the mid-1940’s. 
Strangely, a law providing for the 
setting up of such reserves had been 
passed by Congress in 1921, but was 
virtually unknown to small banks. 
Some 25 years later, Emmett Ros- 
siter stumbled onto the matter. The 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpor- 
ation had published a report on it, 
and a New York tax attorney named 
Daniel Horne had represented a New 
York bank in litigation involving its 
reserve for bad debts. 

Emmett Rossiter was appalled. 

Here was a measure that might 
have saved bankers, the government 
and the taxpayers millions of dollars 
during the depression years if banks 
would have had these reserves. Here 
was a procedure that would enable 
small banks to build up reserves for 
bad debts to strengthen the banking 
system generally and to avoid a re- 
currence of the catastrophe that 
struck the country in the 20’s and 
30’s. 

Emmett Rossiter went to work. 

First, he attempted to establish re- 
serves under the 1921 law in his 





PAINTING is a hobby of Mrs. 
Emmett Rossiter, who lives in 
a new brick, ranch style, home 
in Hartington. Mrs. Rossiter at- 
tended Duchesne College in Oma- 
ha during the 1951-52 school 
term, studying art and typing. 
The youngest Rossiter daughter, 
Anne, was a sophomore at 
Duchesne that year, and she and 
her mother rented an apartment 
for the school term. 
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The Value of the Small Town 


Perhaps the essence of Emmett Rossiter’s thinking was summed up 
in a small booklet that was found in his files. The publication was 
produced by the University of Nebraska in 1946 as a discussion 
guide based on the First Annual Institute of Small Community Life: 

Just what place has the small community in a world where bigness 
is commonly accepted as the measure of success in any field? At a 
time when the emphasis is on “one world,” atomic energy, and inter- 
national relations, why spend time analyzing small communities and 
attempting to improve them? Arthur E. Morgan points out clearly the 
importance of the small community when he says: 

“Controlling factors of civilization are not art, business, science, 
government. These are its fruits. The roots of civilization are ele- 
mental traits—good will, neighborliness, fair play, courage, toler- 
ance, open-minded inquiry, patience. A people rich in these quali- 
ties will develop a great civilization, with great art, science, in- 
dustry, government. If the basic qualities fade, then no matter how 
great the wealth, how brilliant the learning, how polished the cul- 
ture, that civilization will crumble. 

“These fine underlying traits, which we recognize as the essence 
of civilization, are not inborn; neither are they best acquired in 
rough and tumble business or political life. They are learned in 
the intimate, friendly world of the family and small community, 
usually by the age of ten or twelve, and by unconscious imitation, 
as we learn the mother tongue. Only as such traits have opportunity 
to grow in the kindly, protective shelter of family and small com- 
munity, or in other groups where there is intimate acquaintance 

{ and mutual confidence, do they become vigorous and mature 

enough to survive. Unless supported by the surrounding com- 

munity, the single family is too small a unit to maintain fine stand- 

ards.” (Quoted from: Morgan, Arthur E., “The Small Community, 
Foundation of Democratic Life,” page 6.) 

Unless small towns and rural areas continue to exist and to inculcate 
in their citizenry the vital basic traits of citizenship, the fabric of our 
society will disintegrate and the very factors which have made our 





Merry Christmas 


DICK SMITH, Assistant Cashier, 
sends you Season’s Greetings. Dick 
likes to talk about the various ways 
La Salle serves its many correspond- 
ent banks. The best way to get the 
facts is to ask Dick to come and see 
you, first thing in '61, if not before! 
Dick is at La Salle National Bank, 
135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 90, Ill., 
STate 2-5200. Member FDIC. Com- 





democracy operate so successfully will disappear. 








own bank, but found that treasury 
department regulations at the time 
made it impractical. 

This was because the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue administered the 
law under the theory that if a bank 
set up a reserve for one year and 
had no losses, then no further re- 
serve was necessary until losses de- 
veloped. - 


Elementary Fact 


The Bureau was not recognizing a 
very elementary fact of banking. That 
is, that while losses do not show up 
in good years, they are there in the 
bank’s note case, and will show up 
from time to time. So instead of 
paying the high income taxes on all 
the income a bank appears to make 
in a good year, the law permitted 
the banks to adopt the sound prac- 
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tice of setting up an estimated need 
for loss reserves annually so the fund 
would be there when losses actually 
occurred. 

The banks were paying taxes on 
income they thought they had made 
only to discover in later years that 
some of that income had actually 
been losses which just hadn’t come to 
the top. 

Emmett Rossiter began a fight on 
two fronts. First, to inform the small 
bankers of the nation about the re- 
serve statute, and second, to revise 
the administering of the law to make 
it practicable. 

He and Ben DuBois made many 
trips to Washington, D. C., on the 
matter. 

“In the course of the campaign,” 
said Lawrence, “Dad found that 
many of the larger banks of the 





plete Trust Services. 
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MERRY 
CHRISTMAS! 


LEW HANSON, Assistant Cashier, sends 
you Season's Greetings. He knows how to 
get close to par both on the golf course 
and in the banking business. Why not join 
Lew on the golf course when the weather 
permits. But the weather always permits 
letting Lew help you with your banking 
problems. Meanwhile Lew would like to 
wish you a Happy New Year. When he’s 
not visiting you, he’s at La Salle National 
Bank, 135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 90, Ill., 
STate 2-5200. Member FDIC. Complete 
Trust Services. 
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nation were already on the system 
whereby they set up these reserves. 
However, they were very reluctant 
to give him any support for reasons 
that were never too clear. I think 
that in most cases, it involved re- 
vealing bank secrets in public, and 
most weren’t willing to discuss their 
losses publicly.” 

But he fought the matter through, 
and the Treasury ruling was revised. 
The Treasury Department also es- 
tablished a 20-year period for aver- 
aging losses on loans that would be 
the basis for setting up the reserve 
before paying taxes. 

As a result, nearly every bank in 
the United States established such 
reserves, which now total nearly $2 
billion. 

Emmett Rossiter was never widely 


credited with having spearheaded 


this fight. However, recognition to 
him did come from Brian T. Moran, 
Jr., of the comptroller’s staff, Manu- 
facturers Trust Company, New York; 
from Maple T. Harl, then chairman 
of the FDIC and from the news- 
paper, AMERICAN BANKER. 


Cycle Complete 


Emmett Rossiter died on Monday, 
April 9, 1951, in a manner that re- 
flected the uncluttered efficiency of 
his life. He died of a cerebral hem- 
orrhage within two hours after he 
was stricken. The night before, after 
finishing work on one of his green- 
ink newspapers, he had said to 
Lawrence: “I’ve never felt better in 
my life.” 

Ironically, he was buried during a 
raging blizzard. The cycle of his 
stormy life was complete. END 





Mortgages Held by 1 in 8 U.S. 
Banks Exceed or Equal Limit 


One in eight U. S. commercial banks 
holds conventional real estate mort- 
gages approximating or exceeding 
the ratio of 60 per cent of time de- 
posits to which national banks are 
limited by federal law, according to 
a recent survey. 

Those exceeding the 60 per cent 
ratio use an alternative limitation 
based on the bank’s capital and sur- 
plus, or they are state banks not 
subject to the 60 per cent ratio. 

The survey was made by the Mort- 
gage Finance Committee of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. 

The committee also reported in a 
supplemental mailing to its “mort- 
gage bulletin” subscribers that, on 
the whole, smaller banks have a 
larger share of their time deposits 
invested in conventional mortgages 
than do larger banks. For banks with 
assets up to $25-million the percent- 
age is 34.9 per cent, as against 20.2 
per cent for banks with assets over 
$500-million. 

Advance real estate mortgage com- 
mitments by commercial banks de- 
clined about 10 per cent between 
August 15, 1959, and August 15, 
1960, according to the committee 
survey. Delinquencies and foreclo- 
sures increased slightly during the 
same period. 


The dollar value of the average 
residential mortgage in the port- 
folio of reporting banks totalled 
$6,891 for conventional mortgages 
and $7,762 for F.H.A.-insured and 
\V.A.-guaranteed mortgages. 

With respect to interest rates on 
mortgage loans, 51 per cent of the 
banks report rates ranging from 5.5 
per cent to 6.0 per cent. Rates be- 
tween 6.1 per cent and 6.5 per cent 
are reported by 36 per cent of the 
banks. Rates over 6.5 per cent are re- 
ported by 13 per cent of the banks 
surveyed, 

Fifty per cent of the banks report 
discounts of 3 to 5 points on F.H.A. 
mortgages, while 32 per cent report 
less than 3 points and 18 per cent 
report over 5 points. 

The percentage change in commit- 
ments reported by banks for the year 
ending August 15, 1960, averages out 
nationally to a decline of 10.1 per 
cent. Reports in this category as in 
others reflect widely varying experi- 
ences in different areas of the coun- 
try. Reporting banks in the Third Fe- 
deral Reserve District, for example, 
show a gain in commitments of 65.4 
per cent, as compared with a decline 
of 71.9 per cent for banks in the 
Eleventh Federal Reserve District. 

END 
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Minnesotans Await Verdict on 


Holding Company Application 


A Federal Reserve Board decision is 
expected next month on whether a 
giant Minnesota holding company 
will be allowed to expand its opera- 
tions in the Twin Cities area. 

Testimony that centered around an 
application by Northwest Bancor- 
poration to acquire stock in a bank 
at Roseville, Minnesota, has been 
concluded before Hearing Examiner 
Herman Tocker. Roseville is a suburb 
of St. Paul. 

Opposition was presented at the 
hearing by a group representing in- 
dependent banking interests. Among 
them was Ben DuBois, secretary of 
The Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

Northwest Banco had previously 
obtained tentative approval for a 
charter from the comptroller of the 
currency. 

Mr. DuBois testified at the hearing 
that Northwest Bancorporation and 
another holding company, First Bank 
Stock Corporation, already control 
80 per cent of the bank deposits in 
the Twin Cities area. 

“There is no section of the coun- 





TELLER 





“We refer to it as a withdrawal, Mad- 
ame... not a ‘refund’!” 
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try where the concentration of bank- 
ing power equals the concentration 
that exists in the Ninth Federal Re- 
serve District through the holding 
company device,” Mr. DuBois said. 

He said that under the circum- 
stances, the Fed would have sufficient 
grounds to turn down the application 
on the basis of the fifth factor speci- 
fied in the Bank Holding Company 
Act of 1956. 

In considering such applications, 
says the Act, the Board must deter- 
mine: 

“Whether or not the effect of such 
acquisition would be to expand the 
size or extent of the bank holding 
company system involved beyond 
limits consistent with adequate and 
sound banking, the public interest, 
and the preservation of competition 
in the field of banking.” 

Mr. DuBois said consideration 
must be given to the size and the 
dominant position of both giant hold- 
ing companies, and to the fact that 
the cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul 
constitute a metropolitan area. 

“It is one large community and the 
two giant holding companies control 
a very high percentage of the com- 
mercial bank deposits of this metro- 
politan center,” Mr. DuBois said. 

He said the two holding companies 
have over half of the commercial 
bank deposits in Minnesota. 

Mr. DuBois took issue with a state- 
ment that subsidiaries of Northwest 
Bancorporation have local autonomy 
and thus do not constitute a concen- 
tration of economic power. 

“That’s like saying the leopard can 
change its spots,” Mr. DuBois said. 

He said that while the company 
has changed its operational attitude, 
it seems to have “developed a more 
subtle way of controlling the man- 
agement” of its subsidiaries. 

“To assume that the owners do 
not run the business is to kick com- 
mon sense right in the teeth,” Mr. 
DuBois said. 

Upon conclusion of the hearing, 
the testimony was taken to Washing- 
ton, D.C., by Mr. Tocker for study 
by the Federal Reserve Board. 



















Ohristimas/ 


BOB HANLON, La Salle Vice 
President and head of the cor- 
respondent banking division, 
sends you Season’s Greetings. 
He is a big spender — that is, he 
spends his time trying to find 
ways to help correspondent 
banks. Right now he only has 
time to wish you a Happy New 
Year! Greetings too, from 
La Salle National Bank, 
135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 90, 
Illinois, STate 2-5200. Member 
FDIC. Complete Trust Services. 
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THE EDITOR 


BECAUSE 196] is an odd-numbered year, with all but 
three (Kentucky, Mississippi and Virginia) of the state 
legislatures in session, it will be a 
year of crisis for independent bank- 
ing. In at least some states where 
branch banking is prohibited, we can 
anticipate that efforts will be made 
to weaken these restrictions. In those 
states where branching already is per- 
mitted, advocates of this form of 
multi-unit banking undoubtedly will 
be active in trying to further liber- 
alize branching regulations, as was 
done in New York State last year. 

We're often asked to define independent banking. It 
so happens that this does not lend itself to easy or quick 
definition, but anyone in the banking business who har- 
bors the firm conviction that a home-owned and home- 
controlled bank can do the best job of serving the com- 
munity, and who practices what he believes, qualifies as 
an independent banker. 

An independent banker is one who believes deeply in 
economic self-determination for a community, so far as 
that is possible of attainment. It is akin to the American 
tradition of self-government. 

There was a time when independent banking was 
synonymous with unit banking, though that is not invari- 
able now. There are many good independent bankers in 
states which permit branch banking. 

DeHaven Develin, president of the Bryn Mawr Trust 
Company in Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, where branching 
is permitted, once had this to say on the subject. We've 
quoted it before but think it’s worth repeating. Said Mr. 
Develin: 

“Based on the assumption that a bank is a quasi-public 
institution and as such owes something to the community 
and the people in it, I subscribe to the theory that ‘the 
independent’ is the community bank which takes a real 
interest in its customers—large and small—and their 
problems. 

“Neither size nor the fact that a bank has 
branches of necessity removes it from the inde- 
pendent category. The test is ‘where are policy 
decisions made?’ 

“In my opinion, a bank ceases to be an independent 
when it has a large branch system covering a wide geo- 
graphical area where policies, regardless of differing con- 
ditions in the areas involved, are dictated from a head 
office many miles away and where branch managers have 
little or no authority in granting credit.” 

One doesn’t have to be a banker to realize that a bank 
is most likely to remain an independent in those states 
where only unit banking is permitted. When a bank 
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MR. BELL 


By HOWARD BELL 


operates at only one location, there is only one place for 
policy decisions to be made. 

It’s been the experience of The Independent Bankers 
Association that independent banking has the best chance 
to grow and prosper in those states where branch banking 
is not permitted. Further, it is the history of branching 
that no matter what restrictions are imposed, there is a 
constant chafing under those restrictions and a pulling 
and tugging to liberalize them. 


*  * 


‘REMEMBER LEO...’ 


We believe everyone who has ever attended a banquet 
will appreciate the following anecdote which was the 
warmer-upper for a talk in Chicago recently given by 
Arthur A. Baer, chairman of the board of the Beverly 
Bank. 

The story is told of a Christian slave, in Caesar’s time, 
who, knowing that he was to be thrown to the lions, re- 
quested from the Emperor a simple favor. Might he be 
permitted to speak a few words to the lion, before the 
lion was loosed? 

The innocent favor was granted, the prisoner was led 
to the lion’s cage, where he spoke a few words to the 
lion, in a tongue not familiar to the guards, and was then 
taken to the arena of the Colosseum, where the stands 
were filled with the nobles and plebians of Rome, eager 
for the sport of the day. 

At the imperial signal the cage was opened, the raven- 
ous lion rushed fiercely at the helpless Christian, but at 
the last moment something happened. The lion seemed 
to recognize the Christian, his tail drooped, a cloud of 
anxiety crossed his face, and he slouched by the prisoner 
without even a sniff. 

Caesar was intrigued by the miracle, and had the slave 
brought to him, “Slave,” he said, “I am going to free you, 
but you must tell me what you said to the lion in his 
cage.” 

“It was nothing, Your Imperial Highness,” replied the 
slave. “I simply said, ‘Remember, Leo, after the dinner 
comes the after-dinner speech’.” 


eke 


CALIFORNIA, where branch and holding company bank- 
ing operations dominate, has often been referred to as 
“the graveyard of independent banking.” Still existing in 
California, however, are a number of independent bank- 
ing associations and some thriving independent banks. 
One of these banks, the $47 million, 94-year-old Bank of 
Stockton, is the subject of an article in the November 
issue of BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE. 

The article is of interest not only because it goes into 
a number of the practices that have made this bank 
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so successful, but also because it contains a thought-pro- 
voking statement on independent banking by R. L. 
Eberhardt, bank president. Here’s part of it: 

“Believing that independent banking has been the very 
foundation for the growth and development of our coun- 
try, it is with a great deal of regret that I see our inde- 
pendent banks gradually being depleted. 

“IT have some very serious doubts as to independent 
banking holding out against the onslaught of branch 
banking. Several factors enter into this. 

“First is the lack of capable management being trained 
to take over the future operation of a successful inde- 
pendent bank. This is coupled with the premiums branch 
banks offer to a group of stockholders who sometimes 
think primarily about the profit accruing to them in the 
offer. Often knowing little if anything about banking, 
they have a natural tendency to sell or merge, and per- 
haps we cannot blame them for their action. 

“Some of our most outspoken independent bankers in 
California have sold out or merged into branch banking 
and without mentioning any names, it would be my 
guess that at this moment, there is one independent bank 
in California that was established 75 years ago that will 
be in a branch system before this article is published. 

“Another and most important factor concerning the 
future of independent banking is the excessive granting 
of charters for new banks and branches. This one factor 
alone is perhaps the most important reason for the inde- 
pendent banks selling or merging with larger branch 
systems.” 

It strikes us that Mr. Eberhardt’s observations sum up 
well the ills of independent banking and also point the 
way for corrective measures that all independent bankers 
should support. 


* * * 


‘BE MY GUEST’ 


Funeral director to aged mourner, “How old are you?” 
Aged mourner: “J’ll be 98 next month.” 
Funeral director: “Hardly worth going home, is it?” 


* ok * 


IN VIEW OF THE NUMBER of requests we have had from 
credit unions for a copy of our October issue containing 
Paul Lagomarcino’s article, “The Credit Union: “Third 
Banking System’?” we have reread the article ourselves 
and found it just as interesting the second time around as 
credit unions will on first reading. 

Credit unions have been reacting in various ways dur- 
ing recent months to criticism of their tax-free status 
from commercial bank sources and to the introduction 
of in-plant banking, which offers some competition to 
credit unions. 

Most credit union leaders still insist publicly that they 
get along very well with bankers and some are going to 
great lengths to emphasize the need for credit unions 
to establish good public relations with the banks with 
which credit unions do business. 

As could be expected, however, not all credit union 
reaction is on the “soft” side. For example this quotation 
from the CHALLENGER of the Indiana Credit Union 
League: 

“If the banker will take the starch out of his institution 
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and his own person; forget about making a few stock- 
holders rich so that his own position is guaranteed and 
concentrate on the human beings that make his heaven-on- 
earth, the banker will enjoy all the business that now 
goes to the loan shark with the oily tongue and the 
suave manner .. .” 

Another credit union move that is similar to one 
favored by savings and loan associations was made by 
the New York Credit Union League. 

The league, in a letter to members, said that some mem- 
bers of the New York State, American and Independent 
Bankers Associations, are seeking to put credit unions out 
of business. In an effort to find out who its “friends” 
are in banking, the league is asking each credit 
union to send in a card bearing the name of the 
bank where it maintains a checking account and 
the average monthly balance. 

As the tax equality fight grows tougher, commercial 
bankers should anticipate that the economic pressures 
from savings and loans and credit unions will increase. 
Bankers, too, will learn a jarring fact with which poli- 
ticians have to live with every day, namely, the indi- 
vidual who today says he loves you may be damming 
you tomorrow. 


* of * 


IT CAN’T SWIM 
My ‘sinking fund’ 
Has got me stunned; 

Despite my earnest thinking, 
Regardless of the effort made 
With fiscal measure of first aid-— 

My fund continues s 


* Kk * 


WE READ SO MANY divergent views of the state of our 
economy that often we find it hard to reconcile them. 
We were pleased, therefore, to read recently an address 
by Martin R. Gainsbrugh, chief economist of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, who seemed to ana- 
lyze the situation succinctly. Perhaps our approval of the 
statement is colored by the fact that we interviewed him 
some years ago and came away with a tremendous respect 
for his knowledge and articulateness. 

Here is what we considered the most significant state- 
ment in Mr. Gainsbrugh’s analysis: 

“Strength in end-prcduct demand continues to keep 
aggregate business activity at a high level in the fourth 
quarter, in the face of one of the most drastic changes in 
inventory policy on record. Inventories are now being 
purchased largely on a hand-to-mouth basis, as compared 
with an unsustainably high rate of accumulation in the 
initial months of 1960. 

“This swing of nearly $15 billion in the course 
of inventory demand is without question the domi- 
nant reason for the loss of momentum that has 
developed in the closing half of 1960.” 
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BY PAUL D. LAGOMARCINO 


Member, District of Columbia Bar 


0: the many groups now receiving 
preferential tax treatment under fed- 
eral law, it would be difficult to find 
any with less justification for it than 
the savings and loan holding com- 
pany. 

The savings and loan association 
holding company is a relatively new 
phenomenon, the first dating from 
1955. Nonetheless, the formation of 
new companies became so rapid— 
six were formed between June, 1958, 
and August, 1959—that a congres- 
sional freeze on their formation was 
imposed in 1959 to permit study of 
this problem at greater length. 

Let us consider the historical back- 
ground of these companies, their cur- 
rent legal status and their role in the 
banking structure today. 

Today’s savings and loan associa- 
tion may take one of many differ- 
ent forms: It may be state or fed- 
erally chartered, it may be insured 
by the FSLIC or not, or it may be a 


mutual or a capital stock association. 
Most Are Mutuals 


Of the 6,200 savings and loan asso- 
ciations operating in the nation to- 
day, almost all are mutual in form 
of organization. However, about 500 
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are stockholder owned institutions 
and approximately one-third of these 
are located in California. 

At the present time, 20 states and 
Guam permit the formation of the 
capital stock or guaranty stock sav- 
ings and loan associations. There is 
little to distinguish the stock associa- 
tion and the ordinary business or 
financial corporation. In each case 
the stockholder owns the equity of 
the corporation, elects its directors 
and receives dividends on the stock 
from the earnings of the association. 
The only difference of any substance 
between the capital stock loan asso- 
ciation and the ordinary corporation 
(and this is more of a theoretical 
problem than a real one) is that the 
value of the shares of the stock asso- 
ciation may not be paid out by the 
association to the stockholder from 
its assets. 


Anachronism 


This does not mean that the capital 
stock may not be sold; the holder 
of the stock may sell it and thereby 
receive its value. In the light of the 
vast growth of these associations and 
the leverage of the stock, a holder 
for any period of time would usually 


Freeloading 
Phenomenon 


Although a newcomer to 
the world of tax-exempt 
financial institutions, 

the § & L holding company 
occupies the most unfair 
position of all 


obtain an amount in excess of cost 
to him. 

In the last few years the develop- 
ment of the capital stock loan asso- 
ciation holding company has made 
the tax exemption of the individual 
loan associations which it controls an 
even greater anachronism than it 
normally is. From August, 1955, to 
August, 1959, seven major savings 
and loan association holding com- 
panies offered their securities public- 
ly. Of these, Great Western Financial 
Corporation, First Charter Financial 
Corporation and San Diego Imperial 
Corporation are actively traded on 
the New York Stock Exchange today. 


Illustration 


The size of these holding com- 
panies and the scope of their opera- 
tions are far greater than one might 
at first believe. A good illustration is 
Great Western Finance Corporation, 
the first of the loan association hold- 
ing companies. Great Western was 
formed in 1955 to acquire the capital 
stock of Great Western Savings and 
Loan Association of Los Angeles. By 
the end of 1959, Great Western had 
acquired other associations and had 
experienced an explosive growth. At 
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the end of 1959, it had share ac- 
counts of $509 million. It controlled 
a total of seven California savings 
and loan associations, 36 escrow com- 
panies, six trust deed companies and 
three corporations engaged in devel- 
oping real estate, and it had net 
earnings for the year of $9,853,000. 
About 95 per cent of consolidated 
gross income was derived from its 
savings and loan affiliates. 

Great Western’s stock originally 
was offered in 1955 at $23.50 per 
share. It was split 244 for 1 in 1959 
and 5 per cent stock dividends were 
declared in 1957, 1958, 1959 and 
1960. Nevertheless, in 1960 to date, 
the market price of the stock has 
ranged between $23 and $34 per 
share. Great Western’s net earnings 
after taxes and before appropriations 
to reserves increased from $1.60 per 
share in 1955 to $3.27 per share in 
1957 to $4.35 per share in 1959. 


Applies To All 


And, this per share growth oc- 
curred despite the substantial in- 
crease in the number of shares 
due to the stock split and annual 
stock dividends referred to. Dur- 
ing this period, federal income 
taxes amounted to about 1 per 
cent of gross income. Growth ex- 
perience of this magnitude was 
not limited to Great Western, but 
to all loan associations and all 
loan association holding com- 
panies during this period. 

The formation of the holding com- 
pany to acquire and to operate sav- 
ings and loan associations seems to 
have proved both desirable and prof- 
itable to all involved in bringing it 
about. The original capital stock 
owner who may be considering the 
sale of control of the association to 
the holding company is (1) not lim- 
ited to finding a large, private buyer 
with considerable capital, (2) his 
sale is taxed at the relatively low 
capital gain rates instead of the often 
much higher estate tax rates applica- 
ble if the stock were left in his estate, 
and (3) he ordinarily is permitted to 
continue an active role in the busi- 
ness of the association and to con- 
tinue to receive an attractive salary 
for doing so. 

The owner of the controlling loan 
association capital stock may also 
have a very practical estate tax prob- 
lem where growth in value of the 
loan association stock may have ex- 
ceeded the ability of the remainder 
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of his estate to meet the estate tax 
burden upon it. 

The underwriter also finds the 
formation of the loan association 
holding company profitable. 


Two Factors 


The organizing underwriter of 
Great Western Finance Corporation, 
Lehman Bros. of New York, it is re- 
ported, received underwriting fees of 
$1 million for bringing the holding 
company stock to market, and, for 
helping to organize the holding com- 
pany itself, it was also reported to 
have been permitted to purchase 
100,000 shares of stock at only $1.00 
per share. 

This vast growth of the capital 
stock loan associations has largely 
been the result of two factors. First, 
all but one of the loan association 
holding companies and over 70 per 
cent of the individual associations 
controlled by them are domiciled in 
California. These associations have 
thrived together with the remarkable 
growth of that state since the end of 
World War II. Personal income in 
California increased 60 per cent fast- 
er than the rest of the nation between 
1950 and 1958 and population in- 
creased at a rate 2.9 times faster than 
the rest of the nation during the 
same period. In addition, California 
loan associations experienced higher 
than average interest rates. Accord- 
ingly, between 1950 and year end 
1959, share accounts of California 
loan association grew 1.7 times fast- 
er than those of all other associations 
and loans increased 1.6 times faster 
than those of associations in other 
states. 


Tax Freedom 


The second reason for the 
tremendous growth of the capi- 
tal stock loan association is the 
same as the reason for the 
growth of all loan associations 
in the last decade: Their virtual 
freedom from federal income 
tax. The loan associations have 
paid out less than 1 per cent of 
net income in federal income 
tax. 

The savings and loan association 
pays federal income tax only when 


reserves, surplus and undivided prof- 


its exceed 12 per cent of deposits. 
The payment of a cash dividend, 
however, will subject that cash distri- 
bution to the regular corporate tax 
rates. For this reason, holding com- 





Naturally, every room has indi- 
vidually controlled air condi- 
tioning, color television, FM 
radio, extension phone in bath- 
room, its own private cocktail 
bar. And may I venture to say, 
sir, the personalized service is 
unparalleled. 


Welcome, sir—and madame—to 


Nel 


DRY DEA-EAST 
Hotel 


ative suites suitable for large 
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panies have been reluctant to make 
cash distributions. Every cash distri- 
bution of 48 cents to a stockholder 
of the holding company actually re- 
quires $1.00 of the company’s in- 
come. For this reason, loan associa- 
tion holding companies generally de- 
clare stock, rather than cash, divi- 
dends. In fact, it is unusual for a 
holding company today to declare a 
dividend payable in cash. 


Deferring Distribution 


Despite this tax situation, which is 
hardly a novelty to fully-taxed finan- 
cial institutions, the holding com- 
pany does gain much by deferring 
the distribution of its earnings in 
cash, and accordingly the taxation of 
those earnings at that time, for as 
long as possible. The reason is this: 
The ordinary business which pays 
an income tax on annual taxable in- 


come on an annual basis and the one 
which pays its tax on income after it 
has been accumulated over a period 
of more than one year, simply does 
not pay tax at the same effective rate, 
even though the identical 52 per cent 
corporate tax rate is applied to the 
annual income of one and to the ac- 
cumulated income of the other. 

A study of the problem shows that 
if a company is permitted to pay its 
income tax at the end of five years 
at the 52 per cent rate on all of its 
earnings accumulated over that five 
year period, its increase in book val- 
ue will be similar to that of a com- 
pany paying its income tax annually 
on annual earnings, but at only a 40 
per cent rate. Similarly, if earnings 
were to be accumulated over a 15- 
year period and tax then paid on 
them, the effective rate of tax would 
be 22 per cent, even though the regu- 











MORE THAN 6,000 visitors attended the recent open house at 
the Bank of Tomah, Wisconsin, marking the completion of the 
new bank building. Planning for the new building was really 
long-range—the site was purchased in 1911. The Bank of 
Tomah was started in 1894, The exterior on the front and 
south sides are of glass and Cold Spring grey granite. The rear 
of the bank and the north wall are done with glazed white, 
black-flecked brick. Inside, the tellers area is decorated with 
mock-accordion walnut panelling and the chandeliers feature 


hurricane lamp design. 
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lar tax rate of 52 per cent were ap- 
plied against the earnings accumu- 
lated. 

In other words, even though the 
loan association holding company 
may eventually pay a full 52 per cent 
income tax on its earnings, by virtue 
of the benefits of accumulating or 
compounding earnings before pay- 
ing tax, the effective or actual rate 
will be substantially less than 52 per 
cent, and, the longer the earnings 
are accumulated and payment of tax 
delayed, the lower the effective rate 
of tax will be. 

Stop-gap Legislation 

By 1959, the activities of holding 
companies in absorbing capital stock 
loan associations became so critical 
that the Committee on Banking and 
Currency of the House of Represen- 
tatives recommended stop-gap legis- 
lation on the grounds ‘that “unless 
immediate action is taken, it is prob- 
able that most of the assets of the 
stock savings and loan institutions 
will be under the control of holding 
companies. By that time it would be 
too late to take preventative action.” 

Accordingly, the Committee rec- 
ommended passage of a measure des- 
ignated “to promote and preserve 
local management of savings and 
loan associations by protecting them 
against encroachment by holding 
companies.” 

A measure passed in 1959 tempo- 
rarily prohibited any holding com- 
pany from acquiring capital stock 
control of two or more savings and 
loan associations whose share ac- 
counts were insured by the FSLIC. 
Although the measure carried a May 
31, 1961, termination date, the last 
Congress repealed the termination 
date and thereby made the prohibi- 
tion a permanent one. 

The loan association holding com- 
pany today competes in varying de- 
grees both in terms of size, and also 
for deposits and loans with fully 
taxed banking institutions. The loan 
association holding company is pri- 
vately owned, with assets in the hun- 
dreds of millions and with operations 
which are interstate in scope—and 
virtually tax free. 


Particularly Unjustified 


The savings and loan industry 
has doubled its assets every five 
years since the end of World 
War II. A prosperous economy 
and a surge in home building 
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IBA Opposes Proposed 


Merger in Mississippi 


A proposed bank merger in Hazle- 
hurst, Mississippi, drew opposition 
from The Independent Bankers As- 
sociation and representatives of a 
competing bank at a recent hearing 
before the Federal Reserve Board. 

The hearing was called November 
16 to determine whether the pro- 
posed merger would in any way vio- 
late the Bank Merger Control Bill 


passed at the last session of Congress. 


Representing the IBA was Ben Du- 


would have brought about an 
impressive, natural growth in 
loan associations in any event. 
But the difference between a 
growth matching that of the econ- 
omy generally and the truly ex- 
plosive growth of the loan asso- 
ciation has been the latter’s ex- 
emption from the payment of 
federal income tax and the re- 
sulting ability to finance growth 
with tax dollars. This exemption 
from federal income tax, which 
lacks a sound basis whatever the 
legal form of the association, is 
particularly unjustified in its ap- 
plication to the stockholder-con- 
trolled loan association. 
However, it would be a grievous 
mistake to conclude that the loan as- 
sociation holding company is the 
only aspect of the savings and loan 
business requiring remedial tax leg- 
islation to correct the discriminatory 
situation in respect to other institu- 
tions. The holding company experi- 
ence in the savings and loan field 
serves to present a magnified or big- 
ger than life picture of the inequities 
present in all savings and loan opera- 
tions, both mutual and stock forms, 
under the existing federal income tax 
laws. END 
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Bois of Sauk Centre, Minnesota, sec- 
retary of the Association. Also ap- 
pearing in opposition were B. T. Rob- 
erts, executive vice president, Mer- 
chants and Planters Bank of Hazle- 
hurst; Max T. Allen, a director of 
the Merchants and Planters Bank 
and Thomas H. Watkins, attorney for 
the bank. 

At issue in the hearing was the 
proposed merger of Deposit Guaran- 
ty Bank & Trust Company of Jack- 
son, Mississippi, with Bank of Hazle- 
hurst. 


Would Add Nothing 


The merger would make Bank of 
Hazlehurst a branch of the Jackson 
bank. 

In his testimony, Mr. DuBois said 
Hazlehurst is now served by two 
strong banks and the proposed 
merger would add nothing to the 
convenience and needs of the Hazle- 
hurst community. 

“Why should the Deposit Guaran- 
ty Bank and Trust Company of Jack- 
son, Mississippi, feel it necessary or 
desirable to acquire a branch 34 
miles away and in another county?” 
Mr. DuBois said. 

“If this is permitted, we can as- 
sume, I believe, that the Jackson bank 
will continue to expand through the 
merger route and gain a position in 
Mississippi where it occupies a more 
dominant position than it does now. 
The time to stop a monopolistic 
trend is in its early inception; to lock 
the barn before the horse is stolen.” 


Two Factors Cited 
Mr. DuBois cited factors five and 


seven of the Bank Merger Control 
Bill as having special bearing on the 
case. 

Factor five pertains to the conven- 
ience and the needs of the communi- 
ty to be served. Factor seven says 
that in considering a merger applica- 
tion, the Board must consider the ef- 
fect of the transaction on competi- 
tion (including any tendency toward 
monopoly ). 

“The law states that ‘approval will 
not be given unless, after consider- 
ing all such factors, the agency finds 
the transaction to be in the public 
interest,” Mr. DuBois said. “The 
public is now served very well. If 
this merger is to be approved, the 
Bank of Hazlehurst would be a 
branch of the largest bank in the 
state. 


Shambles of Law 


“It would force the remaining bank 
in Hazlehurst to meet the competi- 
tion of a giant; definitely not fair 
competition. 

“If this merger was to be ap- 
proved, we can easily assume that 
for competitive reasons other large 
banks would feel the urge to expand 
via the merger route. - 

“The approval of this proposed 
merger would have a chain reaction, 
setting a precedent for mergers 
throughout the state. Approval would 
be contrary to the intent of the Con- 
gress when it passed Public Law 
86-463.” 

Mr. DuBois added that the trend 
toward monopoly resulting from ap- 
proval of the merger “would make a 
shambles out of this law.” 
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Washington, D.C., Will Host the 1961 IBA Convention 

































Dynamic, bustling, Washington, D. C., 
America’s “First City’? and the 
crossroads of the world, will play 
host to the 1961 convention of the 
Independent Bankers Association, 
April 20-22. 

Abounding in national shrines, the 
city provides a fitting setting for an 
organization that is so close to the 
ideals that made America grow and 
prosper. 

In no other place, perhaps, is the 
impact of history felt more strongly 
than in our nation’s capital. Majestic 
reminders of the past, such as the 
Washington Monument (above), 
serve as backdrops for the activities 
that are history-in-the-making. 

Headquarters for the 27th annual 
meeting of the IBA will be the 
Sheraton-Park Hotel (left). It 
would be hard to go wrong on room 
assignment in this hotel. Because of 
its design, all of its 1,200 rooms and 
suites are on the outside. 

Air-conditioning and free tele- 
vision and radio are among the other 
features of the rooms. 
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a time to time, I had mailed the 
Old Man information about the cred- 
it union movement. It had brought 
no noticeable reaction. 

Then certain reports emanating 
from the Kentucky Bankers Associa- 
tion meeting began to interest him. 
He called me and asked if I had 
noticed the remarkable growth of 
credit unions. 

“T’ve been noticing it for several 
years,” I said. 

“Well, I haven’t and I might as 
well confess it,” he said. “I had no 
idea that the credit unions had out- 
gained the savings and loans.” 

I told him that it is generally 
agreed that savings and loans have 
grown about 340 per cent dollar-wise 
since 1949 and credit unions have 
grown about 500 per cent in the same 
period of time. 


Tail End 


“And what have the commercial 
banks gained in the same time?” he 
asked. 

“Just about 80 per cent, in round 
figures. We are the tail end of the 
procession.” 

“What are the banks doing about 
this situation?” 

“They are just about as apathetic 
as they were when the savings and 
loans were being organized. They are 
not helping organize credit unions as 
they did savings and loans, when 
many bankers qualified as officers 
and directors of the savings and loan 
associations. However, they are much 
more indifferent than they should be. 
The banking system has more threats 
against it than is generally recog- 
nized.” 

“What do you mean by threats?” 
he asked. 


Fourth System 


“Well, we are faced with a legisla- 
tive attempt to establish a nation- 
wide system of mutual savings banks. 
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The savings and loans are ambitious 
to become a third banking system to 
themselves or, in the alternative, be- 
come a part of the mutual savings 
banks network in one grand amal- 
gamative process. 

“And then the credit union move- 
ment, growing by leaps and bounds, 
wants to become a fourth banking 
system, doing everything for its mem- 
bers that a regular bank can now do 
for its customers. If this isn’t enough 
to make a banker stop and think, I 
don’t know just what it will take to 


Dangers To Banking 
Startle the Old Man 


wake him up. The same thread 
weaves its way through all these 
threats.” 


The Battle 


“What is that?” 

“Tax-free operations.” 

The Old Man has a way of just 
saying nothing for a few seconds. 
One might think that the telephone 
had been disconnected. I knew he 
was thinking. I waited. 

“That’s the battle,” he said. 

“That’s the battle,” I agreed. 





Beginning 


“The 


Branches 
and the 
Roots. 


By Dr. Charles L. Sewrey 
associate professor of history, South Dakota State College 


Even when America was an infant, there were controversies raging over $ 
branch banking. Today, the branch banking question seems to have 
reached its most critical stage. Beginning next month, THE INDE- { 
PENDENT BANKER will carry a unique series of articles revealing 
the roots of branch banking in America. Dr. Sewrey’s colorful word 
pictures take the reader on an historical adventure that puts the present 
condition of American banking into sharp perspective. It has been said 
that we cannot really understand the present without knowing the past. 
You won’t want to miss this dramatic series, which starts in the 


Next Month... 
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Daytona Beach, Florida—Mrs. 
Dorothy Watts has been appointed 
counselor in the 
newly-organized 
women’s banking 
department of the 
Commercial 
Bank at Daytona 
Beach. The an- 
nouncement was 
made by Henry 
C. Coleman, 

MRS. WATTS board chairman, 
who said this is a new service to the 
community that the bank serves. 

Mrs. Watts is a native of Amster- 
dam, New York and has had 15 years 
banking experience. She has been 
employed by the bank for the past 11 
years. 

Her job will be to assist the women 
of the community in financial matters 
and render a personal as well as 
specialized service. 





Grand Rapids, Michigan — 
George C. Thomson has announced 
his retirement as chairman of the 
board of Old Kent Bank and Trust 
Company. 

He also announced that Carl H. 
Morgenstern has been elected to suc- 
ceed him as chairman and that 
William J. Schuiling will be president 
and chief executive officer of the 
bank. 

Mr. Morgenstern moves from the 
position of president and Mr. Schuil- 
ing from the position of executive 
vice president of the banking divi- 
sion. 

At the time of its merger with Old 
Kent in 1956, Mr. Thomson was 
president of Michigan Trust Com- 
pany and had held that office since 
1933. 

The board of directors of Old Kent 
Bank and Trust Company have voted 
a 5 per cent stock dividend. 





LOCATED in a shopping center in suburban St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, the new Northland Bank provides complete banking 
facilities. The spacious public lobby features teller stations of 
rich, hand-finished walnut accented by terrazzo floor coverings 
and recessed lighting fixtures. A new safe-deposit vault, three 
drive-up units and a walk-up window complete the bank’s cus- 
tomer service facilities. Bank Building and Equipment Corpo- 
ration were consultants for the project. 
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Dallas, Texas—The Republic 
National Bank has inaugurated its 
totally automated electronic “check 
handling and posting” system, ac- 
cording to James W. Aston, presi- 
dent. 

Republic’s system, linking a com- 
puter with paper handling equipment, 
is the first installation of its kind to 
be installed by the International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation. It will 
process electronically the personal 
accounts of the bank’s many thous- 
ands of individual customers. 


Menomonie, Wisconsin—A bag 
of apples was given to all new sav- 
ings account depositors and to cus- 
tomers adding $10 to their present 
accounts at the First National Bank 
here recently. 

The promotion was in observance 
of “National Thrift Week.” 

“This special promotion serves to 
emphasize the responsibility all of 
us share in savings and thrift for 
the economic growth of Dunn Coun- 
ty, as well as the nation,” said Clare 
Talen, president. 


San Francisco, California— 
The Bank of California has reported 
a net operating income of $3,632,093 
for the first nine months of 1960, an 
increase of 26 per cent over the $2,- 
882,628 for the same period in 1959. 

Net operating income per share for 
1960, based on the average number of 
shares outstanding, was $2.53, com- 
pared to $2.24 during the first three 
quarters of 1959. 

The bank reported total deposits of 
$591,519,114, a gain of $10,883,764 
over the September, 1959, total of 
$580,235,350. 
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Williamsburg, Iowa — Control- 
ling interest in the Security Savings 
Bank of Williamsburg, Iowa, has 
been purchased by Melvin H. Witte, 
Williamsburg attorney and Robert J. 
Coulter of Corydon, Iowa. 

The interest was purchased from 
Jack C. Wells and E. Dwight Martin 
of Walker, Missouri, who recently 
bought the Citizens State Bank of 
Cortez, Colorado, which they plan to 
operate. 

R. O. Moll, cashier of the Williams- 
burg bank, has announced that he 
will be associated with the Cortez 
bank. 

All parties in the negotiations were 
represented by the Charles E. Walters 
Company of Omaha, Nebraska. 


Cumberland, Maryland—Open- 
ing of a new “Motor Bank” by The 
First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany has been announced by A. W. 
Tindal, president. 

In addition to two drive-in win- 
dows, the facility features a walk-in 
window, where customers have pro- 
tection from weather and a place to 
fill out their deposit tickets and write 
checks. 

The Motor Bank is located in the 
same block as the main bank building. 








CONSTRUCTION of the new 
drive-up—walk-up facility at the 
Evans National Bank at Angola, 
New York, ended with a flourish 
recently as the bank celebrated 
the event with an open house. 
G. M. Senn, president, said he 


believes his bank is the first 
small independent bank in west- 
ern New York to add both of 
these facilities to its banking 
structure. 
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MARBLE TELLERS PARTITION 
from the old furnishings of the 
newly-remodeled First State Bank 
of Casselton, North Dakota, was 
salvaged to provide attractive 
wall paneling for the lobby 
(above). The paneling provides 
a backdrop for an open stair- 
well and extends dramatically to 
the basement floor. The bank 
celebrated the remodeling at an 
open house recently. At left are 
W.E. Strehlow, secretary (right ) 
and J. W. Strehlow, cashier. 





Seattle, Washington—David E. 
Simms, Seattle, has been elected to 
the board of directors of Evergreen 
State Bank in the Mountlake Terrace 
shopping center, according to Robert 
C. Whitwam, president and cashier. 

Mr. Simms brings more than 40 
years of banking experience to Ever- 
green State Bank. Before his retire- 
ment on June 30 of this year he was 
assistant manager of the Seattle 
Branch of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of San Francisco, California. 

Evergreen State Bank was founded 
in 1955 and is a member of Inde- 
pendent Banks of the Puget Sound 
Region. 

* 


Jenkintown, Pennsylvania—A 
semi-annual dividend of 75 cents a 
share has been declared by the board 
of directors of Jenkintown Bank & 
Trust Company. This represents the 
second increase in the regular semi- 
annual rate during 1960, and is 10 
cents more than was paid in April. 


Chillicothe, Missouri—A new 
time and temperature sign, one of 
the few in Missouri, has been in- 
stalled at the Chillicothe State Bank. 
The sign is visible for more than 
1,200 feet. Numerals change every 
five seconds, alternating with the time 
and temperature 17,280 times a day. 
Required to keep the electronic sign 
operating are 286 40-watt lamps, 89 
silver contacts, four motors, almost 
two miles of copper wire and a com- 
plicated thermometer. 
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GIANT, COLORED portraits (above) of officers and directors 
of Drovers Exchange State Bank of South St. Paul, Minnesota, 
were on display at a recent open house celebrating completion 
of the bank’s extensive remodeling program. Shown studying 
the portraits is Mitchell V. Choban, vice president. In picture 
below, President F. R. Schlichting (left) and Senior Vice 
President H. G. Swanson inspect one of the many floral tributes 
that were sent to the bank. Bankers from a wide area attended 


a special open house celebration. 





Chicago, Illinois—George V. 
Myers, executive vice president, 
Standard Oil 
Company of In- 
diana, has been 
elected to the 
board of direc- 
tors of American 
National Bank 
and Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago, 
according to 
Lawrence F, 
Stern, board chairman. Mr. Myers, 
44, has served in his present posi- 
tion at Standard since 1959. Pre- 
viously, he served as vice president in 
charge of production. 
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MR. MYERS 


Vinita, Oklahoma—tThe First 
National Bank of Vinita will erect a 
new bank building opposite its pres- 
ent building at a cost of over $350,- 
000, including furniture and fixtures. 
Completion is expected by June 1, 
1961. 


Culpeper, Virginia—Giles H. 
Miller, Jr., 57, president of the Cul- 
peper National Bank, has been elected 
president of the Virginia Military 
Institute Board of Visitors. A native 
of Lynchburg, Mr. Miller was gradu- 
ated from VMI in 1924 and imme- 
diately entered the banking field. 


San Francisco, California—The 
following additions to the official staff 
of The Bank of California, N. A., 
have been announced by Chairman 
Elliott McAllister: 

Jay Gibson, Jr., appointed assist- 
ant vice president (head office) ; 
James K. Hill, assistant cashier, ad- 
vanced to manager of the Stevens 
Creek-Winchester office (San Jose) 
and George L. Lorimer, assistant vice 
president, elected manager of the 
bank’s new Sutter-Stockton office 
(San Francisco). 

Appointed assistant cashiers at the 
head office were Charles R. Boyle, 
David A. Bryant, James R. Camp- 
bell, Howard Jalving and Eugene 
Lynch. 

John M. Vandall becomes assistant 
cashier at Sutter-Stockton office (San 
Francisco) and John M. Vukich, as- 
sistant cashier at the Sacramento of- 
fice. 


Dallas, Texas—Morgan H. Rice, 
vice president and secretary of the 
board of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Dallas, has retired after reaching 
the normal retirement age of 65 un- 
der the Federal Reserve retirement 
system. 

Succeeding him is Philip E. Cold- 
well, who has become a vice presi- 
dent of the bank. 

Mr. Rice began with the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Dallas on June 15, 
1921. He had held the position of 
vice president and secretary of the 
board since 1954. 

Mr. Coldwell joined the bank as 
industrial economist on July 14, 1952, 
and on April 1, 1954, was elected di- 
rector of research, a position which 
he has held since that time. 


Smethport, Pennsylvania — O. 
Albert Johnson, who has been asso- 
ciated with Hamlin Bank & Trust 
Company since 1917, has been elected 
president of the bank by the board 
of directors. He fills the vacancy 
created by the death of Orlo J. Ham- 
lin. 

Robert A. Digel, Sr., a director of 
the bank since 1933 and a vice presi- 
dent since 1945, was named to suc- 
ceed Mr. Johnson as executive vice 
president and treasurer of the bank. 
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San Diego, California—Fred H. 
Boach has been promoted to assist- 
ant vice president 
of San Diego 
Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, ac- 
cording to 
Thomas W. Sef- 
ton, president. 
Mr. Boach has 
been put in 

charge of the 
MR. BOACH bank’s savings 
department and also was appointed 
to the administrative, trust investment 
and investment committees. 

Mr. Boach had been assistant man- 
ager of the bank’s Park West branch 
since 1956. He joined San Diego 
Trust in 1924 as a messenger and 
advanced through the various depart- 
ments, 

The board of directors has also 
named Arthur L. Anderson, the 
bank’s vice president and comptroller, 
to be board secretary and treasurer. 


Hillside, New Jersey—Henry G. 
Groh, vice president of the Hillside 
National Bank, has been named re- 
cipient of the seventh annual Colum- 
bian Award by the Italian-American 
Civic Association of Hillside. 

The award is presented annually 
by the group to a resident or organi- 
zation in the community making an 
outstanding contribution of service to 
the community. 

Two leaflets dealing with the 40th 
anniversary of the Hillside National 
Bank and one dealing with the dedi- 
cation of the $60,000 Hillside Police 
Athletic League and Youth Center 
Building which the bank helped to 
build have been distributed in the 
bank’s monthly statements. 

A Hillside National Bank member 
has been elected president of the 
Hillside Kiwanis Club. He is David 
S. Morrison, assistant vice president 


of the bank. 
a 


Chicago, Illinois — Directors of 
the National Boulevard Bank have 
voted to increase the bank’s surplus 
from $3 million to $3,500,600 by a 
transfer of $500,000 from the undi- 
vided profits account. This raises 
Boulevard Bank’s lending limit to 
$500,000 to any one borrower. 
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sy mailed by some 8,000 banks and savings institu- 
4 tions to over 13 million Christmas Club members. 
; This year marks the 50th anniversary of the 
z . Christmas Club plan. 

¥ » President Edward F. Dorset said that on its 
wf second birthday the plan had been adopted by less 
ue than 100 banks and the average accumulation was 


w member. 


% After making a survey of members in the 50 states the corporation 
% estimates that only about a third of the total accumulation will go for 


* Christmas spending. 


¥ will be used: 


HA Christmas Purchases Ss wea we 30% ..$ 435,831,000 
¥ Savings and Investment for future use 51% .. 740,912,700 
¥ Téete | eRe ......10%.. 145,277,000 
yg Vour-ced BAS oie ESS 7% .. 101,693,900 
A Dae Se ss See 2% .. 29,055,400 
i $1,452,770,000 


larger than in 1959. 


SSE SSS 


San Rafael, California—Miss 
Tamra Evans, a teller at the First 
National Bank, 
San Rafael, has 
been elected Miss 
Drive-in Teller 
by a national vote 

s © of bankers. 

4 Grand prize in 

Ma - the contest, spon- 
é A sored by the Mos- 

NS a ler Safe Company 
MISS EVANS of New York, is 
a vacation for two at the Lantana 
Colony Club in Bermuda. In addi- 
tion, Miss Evans will reign as Miss 
Drive-in Teller for one year and will 
be an honored guest at banking cere- 
monies and activities throughout the 
year. 





Christmas Club a Corporation has announced that the 1960 accumula- 
f tion by members will total a record of nearly $114 
billion. Checks totaling $1,452,770,000 are being 


vy only $18.50 per member. This year, the accumulation is $110 per 


‘ Here is a breakdown of the ways in which the 1960 accumulation 


¥ The year 1960 marks the ninth successive year that the Club dis- 
bursements have exceeded a billion dollars and the 1960 accumulation, 
following the trend of the past several years, is about 3.4 per cent 


New York led the 50 States with 2,652,358 members and $287,862,- 
572 in savings. Pennsylvania was second with 1,658,556 members and 
savings of $191,740,239. Third place New Jersey had 1,128,009 mem- 
bers who saved $151,338,690 and fourth place California showed 
993,858 members and $149,887,301 in savings. 


PAMAMADIIVIA BPP IIIVIVIIVIIFZIAAAAMAMA AMAL II LDAP PIIIOAAAIIA 
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Wichita, Kansas—Southwest Na- 
tional Bank has opened its new “Mo- 
tor Bank” in downtown Wichita, ac- 
cording to J. E. Naftzger, president. 

The facility combines traditional 
Williamsburg Colonial architecture 
with modern equipment and design. 

Checking and savings deposits, loan 
payments and other bank services 
can be transacted from cars or in the 
lobby. 





BANK ond SOLD 
All 


Confidlential 


A NATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE 
FOR EXPERIENCED BANK EXECUTIVES 
WITH CAPITAL TO INVEST 


BANKERS SERVICE COMPANY 
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NORTHWEST NORTH DAKOTA bankers got a 
sneak preview of the new $350,000 Scandia Ameri- 
can bank building at Stanley, North Dakota, re- 
cently. Some 150 bankers and their wives were 
entertained at a special open house a day before 
the bank’s grand opening, and attended a meeting 
of the Northwest Group of the North Dakota Bank- 
ers Association in the evening. The grand opening 








also marked the 50th anniversary of the bank’s 
founding. In center picture, E. O. Lerberg, ex- 
ecutive vice president of Peoples State Bank, Par- 
shall, North Dakota, registers as William P. Mar- 
tens, assistant cashier, looks on. At right, A. H. 
Nelson, president of Scandia American Bank (seat- 
ed), is shown with his sons, M. T. Nelson, vice 
president (left), and L. A. Nelson, cashier. 





Dallas, Texas—Plans for issu- 
ance of a stock dividend of 78,888 
shares, with a present market value 
in excess of $5 million have been 
announced by the Republic National 
Bank of Dallas. 

Plans include a simultaneous pay- 
ment to the bank of a $2 million 
cash dividend by The Howard Corpo- 
ration, et al, whose shares are held 
in trust for shareholders of the bank. 
Completion of these proposals will 
increase capital, surplus, undivided 
profits and reserve for contingencies 
of the bank to over $122 million. 


MR. MENTZER 


business. 





PLANNED TO ACCOMMODATE customers quickly and easily, 
the new island type drive-up installation of the Bank of Hunt- 
ington, Long Island, adds further to the bank’s complete bank- 
ing services. The functionally planned three-unit structure fea- 


tures the most up-to-date layout and equipment. 
—Photo by Bank Building and Equipment 
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Glenview, Illinois—James S. 
Mentzer of Park Ridge has been 


mette, president. 


been associated 
with Mr. Jones 





Daytona Beach, Florida—Citi- 
zens of this hurricane-torn commun- 
ity met at the Commercial Bank at 
Daytona Beach recently to learn how 
to apply for disaster loans through 
the Small Business Administration. 
Attending the meeting in consultant 
capacities were representatives of the 
Small Business Administration, the 
American Red Cross and the Day- 
tona Beach Association of Insurance 
Agents. About $372,000 worth of ap- 


plications have been submitted. 


made a vice pres- 
ident and direc- 
tor of the Glen- 
view State Bank, 
according to Paul 
Jones of Wil- 


Mr. Mentzer has 


for more than 25 


years in the banking and finance 


Whiting, Indiana — The name 
of the Bank of Whiting at Whiting, 
Indiana, has been changed to “The 
First Bank of Whiting,” according 
to Walter E. Schrage, president. Ap- 
proval has been obtained from the 
directors and stockholders of the 
bank, the Department of Financial 
Institutions and the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. 


Houston, Texas—William W. 
Hall has been elected cashier of Hous- 
ton Bank & Trust Company, accord- 
ing to Charles L. Bybee, president. 

A native Houstonian, Mr. Hall 
joined Houston Bank & Trust Com- 
pany in November, 1959, as assistant 
vice president in charge of bank oper- 
ations. 
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Long Island Bank 
Gets State Charter 


The second state-chartered bank to be 
incorporated in the state of New York 
in the past 30 years has opened its 
doors. 

It is The Community Bank in Lyn- 
brook, Long Island. 

Announcement that a charter has 
been issued was announced by G. 
Russell Clark, New York State Su- 
perintendent of Banks. 

The institution began operating 
with capital accounts amounting to 
$1,300,000. Its deposits are insured 
by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. 

Board chairman is Herbert Busch- 
man, a partner of Newborg & Co., a 
New York Stock Exchange member 
firm. William M. O’Neill, former ex- 
ecutive vice president and a director 
of the First National Bank of Wood- 
ridge, New York, is president. 

The new bank is centrally located 
so that it can serve the three com- 
munities of Lynbrook, Malverne and 
East Rockaway. The establishment of 
The Community Bank will provide 
this area with its only local, inde- 
pendent bank. 


® 
Chicago, Illinois—Three promo- 
tions in the instalment credit depart- 


ment of the La Salle National Bank 
have been announced. William A. 


| 
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PLAZA PARK State Bank of St. 
Cloud, Minnesota, has come a 
long way since it started as the 
State Bank of Rockville, Minne- 
sota, on Nov. 26, 1910. The bank 
celebrated its 50th anniversary 
recently at an open house that 
was attended by an estimated 
1,000 well-wishers. The bank was 
moved from the building shown 
at left to a new building in 1915 
and on January 2, 1957, the 
entire operation was moved to 
St. Cloud (above). Shown in 
front of the old bank is Joseph 
Bruenig, first cashier. Present 
executive officer of the bank is 
F. W. Eickhoff, vice president, 
who has held the position for 
the last six years. 





Emerson and Robert J. Thoma were 
named assistant vice presidents of the 


bank and Richard K. Giebner was 


named assistant cashier. 























“, .. but in spite of his success, he’s retained many of the qualities of 
the barefoot country boy.” 
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Menomonie, Wisconsin—O. 
Arthur Hanson has joined the staff 
of the First National Bank here, ac- 
cording to C. Talen, president. 

Mr. Hanson, 39, was previously 
at Lewiston, Idaho, where he was 
manager of the instalment loan de- 
partment of the First. Security Bank 
of Idaho for five years. 


Dallas, Texas—W. W. Overton, 
Jr., chairman of the board of Texas 
Bank & Trust Company, has been re- 
elected to the board of directors of 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board for a one-year term. 

The Conference Board, founded in 
1916, is an independent and non- 
profit institution for business and in- 
dustrial fact finding through scien- 
tific research. 
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MONEY TREE is put into place in the newly-re- 
modeled and expanded State Bank of Lakota at 
Lakota, North Dakota, by Merlin W. Munson, cash- 





be az +o. 


of the construction with an open house. The bank 
doubled its frontage to 50 feet by expanding into 
a building next door. The interior was completely 








ier. The bank recently celebrated completion 


remodeled and new furniture installed. 








Kansas City, Missouri—A well- 
known television news reporter and 
announcer in the Kansas City area 
has been named public relations di- 
rector of City National Bank & Trust 
Company. 

He is Nick Huston, who has had 
experience as an insurance broker in 
addition to his television work. 

The announcement was made by R. 
Crosby Kemper, Jr., president of the 
bank. 


A. W. HOESE, president of the Security State Bank, Glencoe, 


Whiting, lowa—Henry C. Bier- 
with, president of the Community 
State Bank of Whiting, was winner 
of the recent “Crystal Ball Gazing” 
contest sponsored by the First Na- 
tional Bank of Omaha, Nebraska. 

The contest is part of the Omaha 
bank’s annual Beef Cattle Confer- 
ence. Purpose of the contest was to 
predict the average price of several 
grades of cattle at the Omaha Union 
Stock Yards during a specified week. 





Minnesota, cuts a birthday cake commemorating his bank’s 
25th anniversary. Looking on, from left, are Gale Roth and 
Leonard Hoese, both assistant cashiers, and Frank J. Heaney, 
cashier. More than 3,000 visited the bank during a one-day 
open house marking the birthday. A. W. Hoese is treasurer of 
The Independent Bankers Association. 
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Chicago, Illinois—Arnold J. 
Rauen has been appointed an assist- 
wee 6ant vice presi- 
dent, banking de- 
partment, at the 
American Na- 
tional Bank and 
Trust Company 
of Chicago. Mr. 
Rauen joined 
American Na- 
' tional in May, 
MR. RAUEN 1959, after many 
years of experience in all phases of 
finance. A graduate of Jasper College, 
Jasper, Indiana, he began his career 
as a teller, West Town State Bank. He 
subsequently served with several 
neighborhood banking institutions, 
until 1936, when he was named su- 
perintendent of the Illinois State 
Training School for Boys at St. 
Charles. 


From 1946 until March of 1956 he 
served in various capacities with the 
U. S. Treasury Savings Bond pro- 
gram. 


Menomonie, Wisconsin—Two 
staff appointments at the First Na- 
tional Bank here have been announced 
by Clare Talen, president of the 
bank. 

They are James E. Breitzman, who 
has been a staff member since April, 
1948, elevated to vice president, and 
O. Arthur Hanson, formerly mana- 
ger of the Timeway Department of 
the First Security Bank of Idaho, ap- 
pointed cashier. Mr. Hanson suc- 
ceeds Mr. Breitzman in the cashier 
position. 
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Bank Gets into the Act at 
New Car Model Premiere 


Although banks have financed the purchase of automobiles for years, 
never has a car dealer advertised the name of a bank at the premiere 
of its newest model car. 

Never, that is, until recently, when Dvorak’s Chevrolet Company, 
Inc., of Stoughton, Wisconsin, premiered its 1961 models. Attached to 
the car top was a triangular sign on which appeared “Stoughton State 
Bank,” and “Driver Education Car.” 

To assist the Stoughton School of Vocational and Adult Education 
in its efforts to teach adults how to drive, the Stoughton State Bank 
loaned the Vocational School sufficient funds to purchase the new 
car at dealers’ cost. 

This special arrangement is the second in the State of Wisconsin, 
and the second in Stoughton. B. A. Precourt, Director of Traffic 
Safety for the American Automobile Association, Wisconsin Division, 
commended the city of Stoughton for its support of Driver Education. 
He stated: 

“Dvorak’s Chevrolet and the Stoughton State Bank are to be con- 
gratulated for their keen interest and support of an educational pro- 
gram which will lead to safer highways throughout the nation.” 

The drivers training cars, which are purchased by financial aid 
from the city’s two banks, actually don’t cost the school a penny, 
explained Eldon Everetts, director of the Stoughton School. 








DR. CARPENTER 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana—Dr. 
Paul G. Carpenter, president of 
Copolymer Rub- 
ber and Chemical 
Corporation, has 
been elected to 
the board of di- 
rectors of City 
National Bank, 
according to Lew- 
is Gottlieb, chair- 
man of the board. 
Dr. Carpenter re- 





ceived his A.B. degree in chemistry 
from Willamette University, his M.S. 
degree in physical chemistry from 
Oregon State College and his Ph.D. 


from the University of Wisconsin. 
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Clinton, Oklahoma—An exact, 
framed replica of the Constitution of 
the United States was presented to 
each school in Clinton recently by 
the First National Bank at Clinton. 
Presentation was made by Bank 
President F. A. Sewell, Jr., to Don 
Owens, superintendent of schools at 
Clinton. 


December 1960 





CLASSIFIED ADS 


WANTED 


Experienced loan officer. First Na- 
tional Bank, Port Angeles, Washing- 
ton. 











WE NEED BANKERS 


of all skills and experience for posi- 
tions now available. Write to us for 
details in absolute confidence. BANK 
PERSONNEL CLEARING HOUSE and 
Employment Agency, 503 N. Washing- 
ton, Naperville, Ill. 





North Platte, Nebraska—J. Y. 
Castle, president of the McDonald 
State Bank, has been appointed to 
the Country Bank Operations Com- 
mittee of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. 

The committee carries on a con- 
tinuous program of studies and sur- 
veys among small banks in all parts 
of the country in such fields as op- 
eration procedures and accounting 
and makes recommendations to man- 
agement leading to improvements in 
service to the public. 





FARMERS STATE BANK of Lis- 
bon, North Dakota, marked its 
50th anniversary recently and 
the celebration became a city- 
wide sales promotion. The bank 
issued “Golden Bucks” that were 
distributed by merchants and 
then used as currency at an auc- 
tion. Shown with ‘‘Golden 
Bucks” (inset) are C. C. Sher- 
wood (left), cashier, and G. H. 
Weber, president. 
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78 New Members in 27 States 
Put IBA Rolls at All-time High 


Seventy-cight banks in 27 states are 
the newest members of The Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association, bring- 
ing total IBA membership to a record 
high of 5,846. 

The IBA now operates in 39 states. 
A sister organization, the Independ- 
ent Bankers Association of the 12th 
Federal Reserve District, operates on 
the West Coast. 

Fifty-five new members were re- 
ported in January of 1960, 71 in 
February, 75 in June and 14 in Sep- 
tember. 

Following are the latest banks to 
join: 

ALABAMA 
Canebrake Loan and Trust Company, 
Uniontown 


FLORIDA 
The First National Bank, Plant City 


GEORGIA 
Alma Exchange Bank, Alma 
Planters & Citizens Bank, Camilla 
The Citizens Bank, Gainesville 
The Peoples Bank, Macon 
Farmers Bank of Pelham, Pelham 


ILLINOIS 
Old Orchard Bank & Trust Company, 
Skokie 
INDIANA 
The First National Bank, Cedar Lake 
First National Bank, New Carlisle 
The Martin County Bank, Shoals 
State Bank of Westville, Westville 
IOWA 
First State Bank, Brunsville 
Everly State Bank, Everly 
Citizens Savings Bank, Hanlontown 
The First National Bank, Waverly 
KANSAS 
The Burr Oak State Bank, Burr Oak 
The Iola State Bank, Iola 
The Commercial National Bank, Kan- 
sas City 
The Fidelity State Bank, Kansas City 
Exchange Bank of Schmidt & Koes- 
ter, Marysville 
The National Bank of Pittsburg, 
Pittsburg 
The Raymond State Bank, Raymond 
Stockyards National Bank, Wichita 
KENTUCKY 
American National Bank & Trust 
Company, Bowling Green 
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' LOUISIANA 


Citizens Progressive Bank, Columbia 


MARYLAND 
The Peoples Bank of Elkton, Elkton 
Citizens Bank of St. Mary’s, Lexing- 
ton Park 


MASSACHUSETTS 
The First National Bank, Westboro 


MICHIGAN 
Lapeer Savings Bank, Lapeer 
The First National Bank, Lawton 
The Reed City State Bank, Reed City 


MINNESOTA 
Minnesota Trust Company, Austin 
First National Bank, Carlton 
Security State Bank of Marine, Ma- 

rine on St. Croix 
Citizens State Bank, Waverly 


MISSISSIPPI 
The Bank of Belmont, Belmont 
Merchants & Planters Bank, Hazle- 
hurst 
Merchants & Farmers Bank, Winona 


MISSOURI 
Cardwell State Bank, Cardwell 
The Citizens State Bank, Fair Play 
Cape State Bank, Gordonville 
Citizens Bank of Pacific, Pacific 


NEBRASKA 
Security State Bank, Ansley 
The Sioux National Bank, Harrison 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Plymouth Guaranty Savings Bank, 
Plymouth 








“That bank of ours must be pretty 
shaky. They insist that you deposit 
five hundred dollars by tomorrow.” 


NEW YORK 
The Chester National Bank, Chester 
First National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Corning 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Carolina Bank & Trust Company, 
Denton 
The Bank of Elkin, Elkin 
The State Commercial Bank, Thomas- 
ville 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Peoples & Enderlin State Bank, End- 
erlin 
Peoples State Bank, Fairmount 


OHIO 

Farmers and Merchants Bank, Chris- 

tianburg 
The Custar State Bank, Custar 
The First National Bank, Ironton 
The First Citizens Bank, Oxford 
Citizens Savings Bank, Pemberville 
The Sherwood State Bank, Sherwood 
The Citizens National Bank, Wooster 


OKLAHOMA 
The First State Bank, Seminole 
The First National Bank, Yukon 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Merchants National Bank, Shen- 
andoah 
The First National Bank of Shick- 
shinny, Shickshinny 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Security State Bank, Geddes 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank, 

Plankinton 


TEXAS 

Farmers & Merchants State Bank, 

Athens 
The First National Bank, Atlanta 
Panhandle State Bank, Borger 
The First National Bank, Brenham 
Hereford State Bank, Hereford 
Katy National Bank, Katy 
Citizens State Bank, Malakoff 
First National Bank, McAllen 


VIRGINIA 

Augusta National Bank, Staunton 
WISCONSIN 

The Bank of Helenville, Hellenville 


Bank of Middleton, Middleton 
The Farmers State Bank, Sullivan 
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Over 1,000,000 Americans cured 
of cancer! Enough to fill the famous 
Rose Bowl ten times over. All of 
them alive and well because five, ten 
or even twenty years ago they went 
to their doctors in time. 

In a single generation, cancer’s 
cure-rate has been raised to one-in- 
three saved from one-in-seven 
saved...largely due to the trail- 
blazing programs of the American 
Cancer Society. 

To learn how to guard yourself and 
your family against cancer, call our 
nearest office or write to “Cancer” in 
care of your local post office. 











Society NATIONAL BANK oF cLeveLano 


MAIN OFFICE 
AND 12 BRANCHES 
SERVING 
GREATER CLEVELAND 


" Sfalional POST-TRONIC machines save us 61% annually 


on our investment 


“We are always striving to maintain Soci- 
ety’s 110-year-old reputation as a helpful, 
friendly place to do business. This requires 
equipment to handle the ever-increasing 
checking account activity. 

“In mid-1958, we installed seven National 
POST-TRONIC* machines in our Commer- 
cial Bookkeeping Department. 

“‘Comparison of our operating costs 
shows our POST-TRONIC installation saves 
us 61% of our investment each year. 

“Among the many factors that make pos- 
sible these savings is floor space. The speed 
and efficiency of the seven POST-TRONIC 


Society NATIONAL BANK oF CLEVELAND 


machines enable us to save enough space so 
we can centralize our bookkeeping at the 
main office for all our branches. 

“These savings have proved to our man- 
agement that National POST-TRONIC ma- 
chines are an excellent investment for banks 
...in terms of reduced operating costs, and 
in maintaining customer service while han- 
dling increased work loads each day.” 


Dan Pain cos 


Society National Bank of Cleveland 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES + 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


Electronics provide the lowest posting costs 
ever known, more efficient over-all opera- 
tion of any bank, regardless of size. Your 
local National representative will show how 
much the POST-TRONIC can save your 


bank. He’s listed in the yellow Shae 
pages of your phone book. 








